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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

4 

The Background of This Study 



Lake Michigan College is typical of many communitly college 
which have recently experienced an increased student population com- 
bined with a necessity to expand its educational curriculum to accomo- 
date the wide rangje-of^ilities, ne^ds and interests demanded by the 



coriimunity in which it is situated* It is expected to serve high school 
graduates who are interested in a university or vocational preparation, 
to serve those who need re- training for changing job requirenients, and 
to serve those attending for personal improvement in almost every area ' 
of learning. The problems which arise .in meeting such diverse areas 
ar^ futther compounded with the advent of the- "open door" policy which 
permits the admission of nearly every applicant,' regardless of prior 
academic^ preparation. 

It is the very diversity of this student population which presents 
a special challenge to the instructional staff who are required to provide 
Jot this wide ra nge of abiUties^^needs-andortterest^^ few 

instructors presently teaching in the community college have, received 

\ 

1 
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any formal preparation to enable them to deal with the heterogeneous 
student body they encounter; Lake Michigan College'is no exception/ " 
There also appears to be infrequent attention given.to the development 
of specific fundamental principles which might apply to teaching methods 
within specific content areaS'. .A lack of special training Js especially 

evident as it concerns te^-ching reading to the adult student, that is^ 

* * ' ' . ^.-^^""^^^^ *' 

those persons abbve the high school level. In generalj^^e^available. 

'"""'^^'^ 

reading instruction relies on diagnosis, prescriptive evaluations, and 
^practical applications of reme'dial teaching techniques designed for the 
pre-college student with the major emphasis in grades one through, six; 
There is little, if any, instruction relating specifically to. adults en- * • 
rolled iathe community collegeT^T^or is there adequate information con- 
cerning the dynamics*of systematic reading center manage'ment and - 
curriculum techniques applicable to the (community college student. 

In spite of the massive amount of money, time, and effort which 
have been expended for the teaching of reading in pre-college grades, 
the majority of students, who are entering the community college continue 
to encounter many difficulties which prevent them from engaging in 
fluent, meaningful reading. *Since efficient adult reading skills are 
vital to the success of each student in a community college, it becomes 
imperative that basic principles be established specifically for the 
adult student. Once such principles are determined, it becomes neces- 

sary to apply them through a reading center in which reading is taught 

\ 

t 

exclusively. • . 

\ . 11 



It was because of .a lack of specific, basic, principles upon 

whichrthe programs for the, older student can be formulated tlwough a 

deliYery system known as the reading denter, that the writer has devel-. 

pped such" fundamental principles. These principles and'm^tfib^i%aye-~^„ 

been successfully applied at Lake Michigan College through a systemar' 

tically organized, individualized, self- instructional reading center-. In- 

. ' ■ \"' " ■ • « ■ • • 

addition, a method for training instructors in reading.centermanage- 

• ' ■■ *> . ^■^^^"""''''^ * . ^ 

ment techniques ha§..alscj been constructed to'enable-bther i:eading in- 
structors to continue such a system..^^-'"'''^ . ' /y 

. This study will be, concerned with an examination of the basic • 
principles-upon v^Hiicirthis readinig curriculum is founded within a'read- 
ing 'center. It will also present tha system itself, including tjie valida- 

■ • , <> . ■ • - 

tion data which attests to its effectiveness. It will conclude with a st'udy 

.of ^proposed training program'for future reading center -managers in a 

' ' . '• , .. , - ' 

community college. , " . 

j • statement of the Problem 

; The problem with which this study is concerned is formed of " 

*i • . ' . * • ' - • _ 

thjree congruent parts: j , . 

i 1. What are the basic prirjciples upon which the teach- 

\ I • . •■' 

! . ing of reading to the adult student are founded? 

i 1a. How can these basic principles most effectively be 
presented to community college students ? 
^. ' How^ill instructors be trained in the rnanagemfent •. 



of a reading center which is based upon such 

principles and which utilizes an organized 

systems approach? 

The answers to these questions will allow other community 
« * 
college reading centers to develop a reading program with a similar 

delivery system and^o replicate an instructor's training process with 

the ultimate goal of improving the reading of the adult student within the 

community college milieu. 

xThe Purposes bf the Study 
In its broadest terms the purpose Of this study i§ to demonstrate 
.the effectiveness of a community college reading center founded upon the 
^>Principles of.a Perceptual and a Skill Legrining Environment in such a 
manner that it could be replicated.. As its-applied purpose this study 



presents a systematic method of,prganization for the training 



of adult 



students influent, efficient adult reading skiUs, including a system to 



-train instructors in the management techniques oiXcommunity college 
reading center. A narrower additional purpose is to present the success 
of these principles and of the system of reading center ihanagement 
which the wiiter has developed during his years of professional reading 
experience. , 



The Need for the Study 
As a building requires a so lid foundation upon which it is built^ 
to prevent its eventual collapse, so a reading center program needs a 



foundation built upon basic principles which deal specifically with the 
kdult, community college student. Although there is a vast amount of 
information about the teaching of reading at the pre- college level, there 
is a near vacuum in the literature in regard to the community college 
leveL Such information which is available too often relates to the 
various uses of different types of equipment, or discusses parochial 
ideas about small segments of the total program, rather than applying 
itself to basic principles. There has been. a serious need for an empiri- 
cal study of such principles which directly effect reading and the adult 
student. Once such princgles have been established, there is then a 
need to investigate a type of delivery system for channeling these prin- 
ciples to the students in an upward spiraling progression of tasks. It 
then becomes necessary to determine, hq^ instructors will be trained in 
^ reading center management techniques which are based upon such prin- 

c ipies and such a aeiiveTyiS3^eiir; ^ \ — 

In the performance of the writer^s professional activities, ^cer- 
tain practices have been observed which appear to be characteristic of . 
the opierations of reading centers and their programs at various educa- ^ 
tionaHevels. These observations also indicate a need for a more highly 

c 

defined and systematically organized reading program. These practices 
are summarized below: ^ " 



1. The methods of teaching ate evidently based upon 
a conglomeration of instructions learned from 
courses, seminars, and commercial publishers* 
There is a -lack of unity within a well articulated 
system founded upon defined, researched, and 
current student-centered learning theories. 

2. The extensive hardware and software used in read- 
ing centers appears to have been procured as the '. 
money became available with little long-range 
planning based upon an adequately defin&d and man-r 
aged reading center systems. 

. _ 3. Although there is an^ effort to provide programmed, 
self- instructional materials for the student, there 
is also an apparent lack of adequate inanagement 

control which can be uniformly foUov/ed by the in- 

structor, by the paraprof essional,' ahd by the student. ' 
Concet-n has also been expressed to the writer by administra- 
tors, by instructors, and by paraprSfessionals regarding the need for a 
training method which embodies a systems approach inculcated into 'a 
well clefined-reading center management program. This study has been 
initiated and designed to fulfill these needs. / 



The Limits of. This Study ' . 

This study is limited to a delineation of those theories which 
apply to the teaching and learning of the adult student at a community 
college, which have developed from disassociated research ahd which 
have^been proven successful through practical application. 



The Principles of Reading as Applied to the Adult Student 
• The teaching of reading is customarily considered as an ana- . 
lytical process, especially as it refers to the teaching of reading to the 
young child as he initially learns to. decode the printed pagfe. Such anal- 

ysisi' takes the worcjWpart as it breaks down the total work into letters 

^ ' / - % \ ' . 
and the sounds each represents, followed by a detaiiled study of the 

functions based upon his experience. However, the adult reader does 
not utilize analysis in his reading. At this level the process becomes 

one of a synthesis of the words, phrases, and gent^n f?fts th^-^<^fi- 

f low across the .page, and, during which, meaning .as interpreted by 
experience is achieved,* At this mature level reading is a perceptual 
process involving both the physical act of ^seeing and the derivation of 
meaning frpm that perceived. It is concluded that as the adult reader's 
reading process is essentially different from that of the child;, there- 
fore, the training techniques must of necessity be guite different. 

The training of:the adult reader begins with instruction at the 
skill level at which the student is operating upon his entry into the 
system. It then advances him progressively upward through a spiral of 

^ 16 
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increasingly complex skills until his .potential is reached. This skill 
learning process involves the -simulation of efficient, perceptual skills 
through the medium of special audio-visual machines which increases 
his reading speed, the objective of his training is to obtain meaning in 
context, rather than in separate words. Once this skill becomes a 
habit, he is able to transferTus newiy aCTurired-skills-to-aU-of-hiS-xead- 
ing material; dependent only upon his abilities, needs-and interests. 

Av reading center which ^provides xslich an environment must be 
able to meet^a wide range of abilities, needs^and interests. This„ div^er- 
sity is efficiently met through the use of self- instructional, self-paced, 
self-correctai3le reading programs utilizing audio-visual modes of in- 
struction. Such techniques and materials assures that the reading cen- 
ter^ remains studpnt-j-centered rather than teacher oriented. rSuch an 
atmosphere is motivatipnally conducive to the student because he does 
not become locked into some unsuccessful learning situation, but he is 
^.continually aware of his own success and progress. 

A central requirement for a reading center which adequately 
provides for the individual differences of its diyerse student popula- 
tion requires a highly organized systein of instruction. It must be a 
system which assures that the student and the instructor are clearly 
aware of the means available for the attainment of the student's goals. 
' In such a situation the instructor then acts as a manager of a' skill learn- 
ing system in which the student trains himself, utilizing the.programs 
provided by the instructor for his benefit, rathpr than as the total 

- ■ 17 ' ■ ■ 
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director of each learning activity. In such a student- centered environ- 
ment, the instructor then has sufficient time for individual conferences 

with those needing special help. 

t • , 

The adult student should receive the type of instruction which 
will enable him to read fluently, efficiently, and with meaning. The 
achievement of such an objective requires that a community college 
reading center and its programs should be founded upon those particular 
basic principles of reading instruction which are designed to meet the 
special instructional modes of t'^e adult student. . . 

The objective of this study, which appears in Chapter II, is , 
the investiga:tion of the"^ principles governing the reading act. Chapter in 
presents a successful implementation of such principles. Chapter IV dis 
cusses a tested means for the training of reading, center instructors in 
management techniqufes. The long terjft goal contained in. Chapter y , 
. should involve replications of these programs and these principles by 
Other community colleges including the* training of instructors. 

* ^ Definition of Terms 
Adjunct Program : A series of step- by- step learning units taking a 
student through published materials. • The student learns and responds 

until mastery is achieved. . . . , 

t ' \. — — 

Analytical-Method : Learning by dividing the whole into smaller parts 

and studying mem in detail. < 

♦ * . *^ 

Behavioral Objectives: See Performance Objectives. 
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Ci: See Comprehension Improvement Formula* 

-Comprehension: The power of the mind to understand what is communi- 
cated. 

Comprehension Improvement Formula (CI) : A method for computing the 
percentage of reading improvement as given below: ^ 



Comprehension Rate of final essay. 

Minus. CR of the 1st essay = CI^ 
divided by CR of^ 1st essay 

Comprehension Rate Formula (CR) : A method for computing the ability 

• 7 ■ • " "■ 

to comprehend reading material at a specific speed of reading as given ^ 



below: 



Cortiprejiension % Vocabulary % 



score .. score , xWPM=CR% 



divided by 2 
CR: See Comprehension "Rate Formula (CR). 

Fluent Reading: "The successful visual and mental manipulation of syn- 
tax in meanin^ul word groups for improved comprehension performed 
at rate. 7 ■ 
Linear Program: A series of step- by- step learning units from, which 
the student learns.and responds until material is achieved. Usually a , 
self-contained, individualized, learning program. 

Module: A self- instructional system utilizing Adjupct Programing which 
teaches a subject in small, self- instructional parts until mastery is 
achieved by the student; 

Modular System: An organ ^d s(5ries of learning units utilizing Modules. 
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' ^rR. A , : The Optimum JReading Achievement reading program. 
O. R; A. L; : The Optimum-Reading Achievement Level. A formulaiised 
in the O. R. A. reading program. Formula: CR -50 WPM at Essay 10. 
Perception: A physical sensation as interpreted in the light of experience 
In reading, the message transmitted by the visual sense to the brain at 
which time the mental faculties form an idea. 

Performance Objective : ^-What the learner is expected to do, or perform, 
and the; criterion tipon whic^ the performance will be judged at the con- 
elusion of the instruction. * 

Principle of a Perceptual Environment: A process in which a student is 
provided special perceptual training utilizing a simulated visual/audio 
Inode. > 

Principle of a Skill TEiearning Environment: A process of training through 



which the student practices to become fluent in perceptual and cdmpre- 
heiision skills of reading. . < : 

: I ' ' • ■ 

Reading: To^ scan written symbols such as letters, words and^sentepces 



and t 



liroiigTi^he mental faculties to interpret them as^.meaningfiil ideats. 



Re;ading-at-rate: *'The ability (habit) of seeing meaning in context rathter 



than in individual worc^s one at a time. 

I .J , ' 

Reading Pacer: A machine that tracks a person through reading mater- 



ia? " • 

ial in' a mechanical manner at various reading speeds. 

Re|adin^ Process:, '^The use of physicak|hd mentfil capacities to develop 

\ \ ' ' ' \ ■ . 

vobabulSry skills, laliguage structure skills for comprehension, and 

1 . 3 

f lejxible reading rate skills, " 
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Reading Projector : "A. special 35 mm filmstrip projector . . . that pro- 
jects words and images on a stationary horizontal band of light at any 
desired reading rate in the form of from one to five fixations per line. 
RX Program : A special reading program that teaches phonic skills 
through a visual/audio presentation. 

Signal Detection Theory : Once a correct response is completed, it is 

■ — /-^ 

remembered as a successful action ahd is duplicated'in the future. 
Simulation: "The credtibn of an artificial environment most- closely 
representing reality as a training technique. . - > 

Skill : ''The internalization of a habit, i. e. the ability to perform pri- 
marilv on'>a subconscious level without conscious analysis,'' 
student- centered : A method of teaching which is designed and operated 
to suit the convenience and needs of the students/ 

V \ *^ * 

" — ' . t ^ » _ - - . 

Systems Approach ;^ A niethod for organizing an orderly and.uniform 
training of students in a rea^ng center, or an educational classroom. 
Tachistiscope : A special 35mm film projector designed to flash an 
image on a screen at a predetermined spegd. 

Teacher- oriented : A method of teaching wfiicli is organized primarily 

for the convenience of the teachet, and*in which the teacher dominates 

fv * 

the instructional tasks. * 
Transfer : Providing a planned practice for a student to use his newly 
acquired reading skills with a wide variety of reading materials .which 
ire not a part of any formal reading programmed materials. 
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Word Attack Skills : The basic skills normally required in reading such 
as: phonics, word endings, word parts^ prefixes, suffixes, word order, 
etc* 

WPM: Words per minute, 

— * . 

♦ 

' o 
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CHAPTER n • . 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Introduction ^ * • 
^ ^» 

. When the writer started teaching in a community college read- 
ing center in 1971, one of the first concerns was whether qv not reading 
at the community college level was based upon the same or different 
-principles than those used in grades one through twelve. Reading in- . 
struction in the pre- college grades is largely concerned with basic word 
attack 'skills^* such as*phonics, "word parts^ word order, configuration - 
and comprehension skills. The college' students had been reading for . 
..tweiye years; and it seemed rfeasonable to use a different technique, . 
rather than repeating methods that had proven to be less. than effective. 

A search v/as made for specific principles of reading applicable 
to a. community college reading center. The publications consulted in- 

eluded those of the International Reading Association from their earliest 

■ . ■ • ■ 

journals to the present, and reference texts written by reading specialists 

■ " ■ £ * ! ' • 

'Little information was available in reference to fundamental principles" 

specifically relatpdto the.'Community college reading program. Most of ' 

tlie data concerned technology, teaching craftsmanship, and suggestions • 

for the'use ol materials and audio-visual equipment. This type ^f infor- 
^ ' • • • . "15 . *^ 
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mation might well be termed as the accidentals incidental to teaching, 
rather than dealing with the basic principles which were the objective 
of the search* That is, there was little information wlxich would' ex--' 
plain the fundamental differences between the teaching .of reading to, 
children ^s c<)mpared to the teaching of reading to the adult ^tudent: . 

} ' c , _ 

Nor had the numerous graduate heading coiy:ses Which the 

' r . . • 

writer had taken provided adequate guidance in this matter. Such ♦ i' ' 
courses had been concerned with testing^ clinical diagnosis of reading 
problems and remediation instruction, aa tHey applied to grades one 
through twelve, with the major emphasis giveja^to^rades .one through 
six. An investigation of 200 universities indicated no listing -of gtauu-.' 
,ate courses specifically addressed to either the principles upon which 
community college, reading programs shQuld be based, or to practices 
of reading (^nter management* - ^ * . 

It was concluded that there is no specific body of knowledge 
which may he consulted relating to the fundamental principles upon 
which a community college reading center may be based. " Statements 
are available which refer to a difference between teaching children, and 
adults, but these are general in nature and are not supported with con- 
■ ,cret4 principles upon which'the curriculum might be designed. .It 
was encumbant upon the writer to extrapolate such basic principles fi:oiri 
widely diverse research studies, covering a wide range of educational 
levels, 

During a three year period it has been demonstrated to the 

25 • V 



writer that thqre are different ^nnciplcs and techniques wluch can be/ 
successfully used to train the community college ,stud6nt in f luent, ef- 
fici0nt,. ato reading skills. These principles and techniques will be 

* ' * t 

examined next urtder the following topics; 

> ■ 

The Principle otthe Perceptual Environment 
The Relationship of Perception, '^Comprehension 

and Linguistics.. 
The Principle of a Skill Learning' Environment 
Reading of the Child and.the Adult ^ 

* • 

_ Readingr'at-Rate , '\ ' 

fran&fel' oiSkiils ' * ° • . ' - 

■ / ■ • . ^-^ .' 

Th/systemk Approach V ■ 

■ - ^ \ ^f- ■ • V . ■ • •' V 
The- Principle of the Perceptual Environment < • - 

The student who enters the community college reading ce^tei;^^ 

has been reading for twelve years, or more^ Such students are often 

inefficient and read in a laiborious ma^nner with ohljf^jSuperficial'under- 

Standing of the subject matter. It is the o^jeptive ot^the reading center 

to provide a fieavily saturated perceptual environment through which. the 

students will develop efficient, fluent, adult reading skills presehted^in; « 

such a way as to take into account their individual differences. 

* Perception is.that phy^ical'sensation as interpreted in the Uight 

■ • " V • •' ' ' ' 

of experience. In the readiftg-act the.irie^sage. is transmitted by means 
of the visual.sense and progresses- through the neurai pathways in the 



brain, at.which time the mental faculties form an idea. Understanding 
is achievec^^ as the reader attaches meaning to the word, or as he re- 
lates it -to his own idea. 

, The Principle of the Percer* ,al Environmenl involve? a pro- 
cess in which a student who alreadjf possesses the basic- skills of read- 
ing is provided advanced perceptual training, utilizing a simulated visual 
mode. Such training is'.provided through a technique which involves 
simulation of the reading act through an accelerated process. Through 
such training the student will improve his perceptual cognition alnd will 
sharpen the accuracy of his mental faculties. It is by means of this - 
process that the student will develop efficient, fluent, adult reading!^ 
skills-. 

An^iQder standing of the Principle of .the Perceptual Environ- 

merit as it applies ra^i^^^^^^lt student involves answering the following 

' ' : ^ • . 

questions: '^l 

1. How does perception-and its usVas'a training technique 
relate to. the reading act of the adult reader? 

2. How €ipes;the TelaJbi^nship of perceptto^^ compre- 
hension, and^^^ngu^stics affect the training in the 
reading act 6f the adult i^ader ? 

Perception as Related to the Reading Act 
* The role that perception plays in the teachin^g of reading be- 
comes clearer with a brief examination of its role in early reading in- 
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struction. Once the infant has become aware of the relationship of 
symbols in the QiiteY world to symbols of ideas he has within himself, 
he then learns to associate these symbols to oral and written language* 
When learning t6 read the child is taught that certain ^^squiggles^^. on , 
paper represent certain ideas. Print eU letters are associated with 
sounds, which are then combined into words, which then become* sym- 
bols of ideas. Smith and Dechant explain that words of themselves mean 
'nothing. Therefore, the student must be trained to relate % meaning 
to each word. As he learns to do this, he is then taught to extend those 
skills he already has^and apply them to increasingly difficult words in 
an upward spiral of difficulty. During^ the early stages, this process is 
slow. However, through regular atnd extensive practice it accelerates, 

As a reade?¥^xpenenefe^m^^^ — - 
words (ideas) changes, especially as the context of the reading matter . 
becomes more complex. As perception and comprehension are congru- 
ent skills, there is a.continuing need for perceptual training which will 
improve both his understanding and his fluency. Powers and Felger 
hav.e conducted much experimental work relating to the need and feasi- 
bility of perceptual training beyond the primary grades. They refer to . 
Smithes model of reading fluency as follows: 

Smith further argues that readjn|;to^ words and 

reading to comprehend ideis are processesj^thr^milar 
dspects but quite different outcomes, and tmt it is pos- 
sible, once the student has learned the essential decoding/ 
encoding skills in gravies one through three, to read for 
comprehension without actually verbalizing or mentally 
identifying individual words. This possibility exists when 
instruction is geared to the visual perceptual skill develop- 
ment of the student. ^ 
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^ Evidentally the bewhiskexe.d cliche- 'ilearn -to-read, then read to ; - 
learn" has confused the issue to such an extent that many believe once 
tHe reader has had his initial per deptual training in the primary grades, 
he no longer requires such skill training. Powers and Felger have ^ 
demonstrated the usefulness and validity of advanced perceptual training 
through the use of specially constructed films and machinesWhich are. . , 

^ ' \ 

3 " ' \ 

effective when used by the adult student. > \ 

The act of reading is dependent upon>perception whicW\itself in- 
volves the use of the mental faculties. Perceptual training will ipprove , 
the facility of such mental operations, especially when such training is 
performed in an accelerated process. Powers and Felger' s studies 
have proven the accuracy of this process and report on Singer's findings: 

— =_t5inger_cD.nciude.di_^._.-J;haLgei^^ 1-1:- 

posite of speed (rate) and power (comprehension) and 
underlying each component is a multiplicity of related 
and measurable factors. Disabilities in reading should, 
. he concluded, be attacked from the rate of comprehen- 
sion concept. ^ , . ' 

Singer is one of the major reading specialists who suggests the 

use of speed as a part of comprehension instruction, even for those en- 

cour^tering reading prpblems. Powers and Felger put this theory into 

actual practice in their controlled studies which demonstrated its 

5 ' • • " " ■ 

validity. This Powers and Felger concept contrasts with the standard 

./ 

procedure in the teaching of reading which depends upon repetition of an 
analytical, slow method until the remedial student learns. The writer 
uses the speeded perceptual tfainihg method for all students with a larger 
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measure of success than when the slower, analytical method is utilized. 
The degree of difficulty of the reading material and the amount of speed 
requires careful adjustment to provide for individual differences. '""The 
use of this accelerated perceptual training increases the ability of the 
student to use his mental faculties to his highest potential. 

The^^Relationship of Perception, Comprehension and Linguistics 
The student entering a community college reading center en- 
counters subject matter which is more advanced than in prior classe.s. 
He is also expected to read and study a^wide range of complex materials 
on his own. This means that special emphasis must be provided for the 
comprehension phase of the perceptive act. Improvement in com^rehen- 
sion is equated wi th voca bulary improvement. The ^gic-CQmponent-of— 
written matter is the word itself. Therefore, the reader must l?e able 
to process the words witth understanding, if meaning is to be gained from 
the ideas conveyed by the written material. Singer refers to this as 

follows: . . general reading is a composite of speed (rate) and power 

6 > ^ ' 

(comprehension). . Therefore, as vocabulary knowledge is vital 

to understanding, accelerated perceptual training will fulfill two objec- 

tives concurrently: (1) training the student to grasp ideas quickly, and 

(2) enriching and quickening his mental faculties. 

The concept of equating vocabulary with comprehension is 

comparatively new. Literature in the field of reading has traditionally 

discussed comprehension in such terms as identifying inferences, main 

30 
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ideas, supporting ideas, and subordinate ideas, to name a feW. The 

usefulness of such a classification is questioned because such compart- 

mentalization ignores the interdependent nature of such skills. Another 

reason it is being abandoned is because the definitions for such skills . 

vary from one authority to another. Howeverj^ those who da agree as to 

this type of a classification system recomniend that such individual types' 

of comprehension are more properly taught by the subject area teachers 

in relation to an application within a specfic discipline, rather than in 

the reading Center curriculum. 

Powers and Singer equate comprehension with vocabulary ^ 
7 8 

knowledge, ' Powers also explains that in his attempts to construct a - 

comprehension test, he became involved the level of difficulty of the 

vocabulary and not v/ith the different types of comprehension. He con- 

eluded that the only true measure of comprehension should be the vocab- ^ 

9 

ulary within the n^ateriaL The writer adheres to this notion and, there- 
"^^iore, considers the teaching of comprehension skills as a matter of 
vocabulary instruction. 

The problem then Arises as to the type of vocabulary to be used 
in the training program. Powers suggests that the most frequently 
tised words are those which^occur in all subject areas such as green, 
the, below , above, down , therefore ,' etc.^^ He suggests that these be 
combined with common phrases utilizing tachi'stiscopic training at a 
high rate of speed to effect automatic recognition. It is also advisable 
to teach the uses of prefixes, suffixes, words in context, and sophistic ateU. 



words to enable the student^to unlock the meaning of many words in dif- 
ferent subject areas. The teaching of vocabulary should be a part<of ihe 
perceptual training and should be included in the accelerated perceptual 
training techniques using audio-visual materials. - ^. 

In considering the use of speed; it is necessary to understand 
that therenis a distinct difference between the terms "speed reading" 
and "reading-at-rate". "Speed reading" refers t0"phy sib logical track- 
ing as it is confined largely to the number of words- per-miijute at which 
the reader processes the words. Powers considers the term "reading- 
at- rate" as including the total process of perception. "Reading- at- rate 
refers to the ability of the perceiver. (reader) to look at a page and grasp, 
the moaning without pronouncing every word. The ability to peform this, 
skill r,equires intensive training to enable the student to become the 
fluent and efficient adult reader within certain li|pitations sjich as his 
abilities, his needs and his interests. 

An interest in the part linguistics plays in the teaching of read- 

. / • 

ing has been increasing. The way in which linguistics is involved in the 
reading act may be understood. by examining how a child might be taught 
the sentence: "He is home. !' Teaching the child to perceive the meaning 
of the symbols "he" and "home" is chiefly the task of teaching words 
that label concrete objects which, all things considered, is relatively 
simple. The words "he" and "home" can be taught by demonstration or 
pictures, but not the word "is". It is believed that the child comes to 
associate the concept of such a word as "is" through his experience with 

< -4 
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"^his-owinrCTbananrgujT^e-patterris; ■ 

Most reading specialists recommen'4 that more .attention be 

given to the place of linguistics for the beginning reader, but not for 

the majority of adult readers who already have established language 

patterns. Smith discusses this matter, which he refers to as verbal- 

izmg,_asioilows:, ■ — '—^ ' 

. . . it is possible, once the student has learned the 
essential decoding/encodiiig skills in grades one 
> . through three, to read for? comprehension without 

actually- verbalizing or mentally identifying individual 
words. ^2 \ . 

Another reason for not using linguistics in the conMnunity college read- 
ing center is because it defeats' the purpose.of perceptual training. The 
purpose of perceptual training is to enable the adult student to accelerate 
his perceptual process. A ^tudy of linguistic language patterns requires 

' ' ~ » * » 

a slow, analytical process which "puts a heavy burden on memory and 

13 

attentional systems . . . K a study of language patterns is'of benefit, 
then it should be included in the curriculum of another subject anea, 
rather than in a perceptually orientated reading center. The entire 
thrust of the reading center is to eliminate extensive analysis and yerbal- 
. ization. As Powers and Felger have demonstrated, verbalizationf^nd 
analysis can be quickly eliminated by intensive, simulated perceptual 
training involving the use of specially constructed films and machines 
using the reading- at- rate technique.'^^ 

It may be concluded that through the use of intensive perceptual 

training, the community college student will advance his reading fluency, 

. >■ 
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It is throu'feh such perceptualtraining that the student will also improve 
his comprehension of reading materials. Such cqttiprehension improve- 
ment will also be effected through a study of advanced vocabulary prin- 
ciples common to a wide variety of subject areas. _ 



The Principle of the S-kill Learning Environment 

The students who enter a community college reading center 

have passed through the initial phases of reading instruction. Certain ^ 

students have had a low academic record in earlier .years arid have a . 

very low proficiency in reading skills. Others have received either 

average or above average grades, but recognize that reading is, taking 

an inordinate amount of their time. Others are doctors,, dentists, law- 

yersj policemen and business executives who have experienced difficulty 

in reading their professional. journals, reports and correspondences. 

1 These adults have been, taught reading through an analytical method of. 

teaching phonics, word parts, configuration, word order and<^ther 

allied word attack skills. As necessary as this method may be for the 

beginning reader, it is a slow process. 

Despite all of the prior instruction college students have re- 

ceived, many still experience difficulties. They are not smooth, ef- 

ficient readers with a sound understanding of what they read. Power's 

states: you use more analysis, it's like throwing an anchor to a 
15 

drowning man. That is, if they are given more of the s|ime/ they 
will not be helped. In addition, having experienced a certain amount of 

34 . 



failure while being smothered with analysis, number of them have a 
low morale and an expectation of continued failurev^t is for such reasons 
{hat the community college reading center should use a system that 



jOmits analysis"^as^a~major paT:t ortfie instructional procedure. 

The term "Skill Learning" is used because the definitions of the 

two words from which it is formed embody the principles underlying the 

training act. "Skill" is gene'rally understood to refer to a fluency in the 

\i ^ . ^ . ^ 

execution of a learned physical or mental task. "Learning" is generally 

understood as referring to that process of acquisition, or of modification, 
of existing knowledge, skills, or habits through practice. Skill Learn- 
ing, therefore, refers to the student in the reading center who knows how 
to read, but requires a process of training through which he will become 
fluent "in both.the* physical act of perception and in the use of iiis mental 
faculties. That is, through the training tasks presented, he is acquiring 
the ability to modify his reading skills through practice. 

The Skill Learning Principle involves a process in which a stu- 

dent, who already possesses the basic skills of reading, begins his train- 

% 

ing at the level at which he reads successfully and practices such skills 
under controlled conditions using intensive perceptual training. As the 
student becomes fluent at his entry level and the skills, become a suc- 
cessful habit, the speed and difficulty level of the material is increased. 
Whenever a student's performance indicates a need for trailing in skills 
in which he is not proficient, he is provided such training. When nec- 
essary, the forgotten skill is re-taught. Then it is followed by extensive 
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practice until tlie skill becomes a habit. Tl^e skill training proceeds in 

ao upward spiral of difficulty until he has atihieved that potential which 

is consistent witli his own abilities, ne.eds an d interests, 





The reading literature does not* cqritain information about a 
system of instruction which fulfills the objectives implied by the Prin- 
ciple of a Skill Learning Environment and which could be replicated in a 
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community college reading center. Since it has not been treated in the 
literature on reading theory, and because of its importance to reading 

instruction at the college level, this principle will now be examined at 

/ 

length, • . * I 

* An understanding of the Principle of a Skill Learning Environ- 
ment as it applies to the adult student involves answers to the following 
questions: * ^ 

1. ^ How does the reading act differ in relation to 

the child and the adult ? ' - ^ 

2, , How does reaching- at- rate effect reading instruction?, 
3, How is a transfer of new 'Skills affected? 



\ The Reading of the Child and the Adult 

Riding is initially taught using an analytical method which pro- 
vides instruchon in the basic word attack skills such as phonics^, con- 

\ " • \ 
figuration, word parts, word order, sentence construction and compre- 

\ * ^ . ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

hension. As an exaniple, to teach the worli "man", first the sound and 

^^\^. , 

shape of eaph letter would be taught beginning with "m, " the sound of 

36 
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'•a, and concluding with the final consonant "n. " The word itself and its 
components would then be studied in relationship to other words and 
their-pa^ts — Worids-woiild b e studied as par ts of sentences, paragraphs 



and, finally, complete stories. Such operations require many practice 
exercises. Although. this is a highly simplified condensation of an invol- 
ved process, it demonstrates the extensive analysis involved. It is gen- 
erally assumed that by the end of the third grade these basic word attack 
skills are mastered. Tlie teaching of reading in grades four tkrough six 
involves further refinements and applications of the basic skills, still 
using an analytical method. Formal reading instruction generally ends 
at the sixth grade. Any further remedial teaching which might be needed 
also irtilizes analysis. . " 

- However, the college student is not learnihg initial reading ^ 

■ - ' ■ s 

skills. He is refining and advancing those he has. =Nor does the ad^lt 

reader utilize analysis as he reads. Gray comments about this as follows 

. . .' our eyes move rapidly along the lines, , taking in 
"whole phrases at a single glance,. We are scarcely 
aware that we are identifying individual words by their 
^ -general configuration and by using context c lues to ar- 
rive at meaning.- As we perceive words in sentences 
and paragraphs, we fuse their meaning into a stream 
of related ideas. 

Once a person has learned to read and has practiced this skill over a 
number of years,^ he no longer needs to analyze each word or phrase. 
Reading becomes a flowing process &s our eyes proceed along each line 
and page. KarUne amplifies this b^ stating that instead of separating 
each reading skill or subskill . . they over- lap and merge. "^"^ 
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It may be concluded that the adiilt student who enters the com- 
munity college reading center has passed the stage in his reading develop? 
ment in which analysis is a useful-and necessary skilL A further use of 
—the-analyUcaL^meiho^^ slow down his' reading process. The students 

should be instructed in suchT^w^^^^ 

ced and advanced skills are practiced in order for^ him to readlin.a flow- 
ing, fluent, meaningful manner. The type of learning suggested as an 
alternative is explained by Singer: 

Perhaps these subsystems. ^^prd recognition ^killal may 
be developed more effectively by alternating instruction 
from accuracy to speed of response. For example after 
an individual has been taught by an analytical method to 
al^rive at an accurate recognition of a word ha can be 
given practice in a variety of ways for perceiving the 
word accurately and quickly. , 

This indigates that once the orginalword recognition skills have been in- 
itially learned, the adult reader will benefit with an alternate system ^ 
which uses a combination of skill and speed. Powers Suggests that these^- 
advanced reading skills should utilize audio-visual training rather than 
analysis. * ' . 

The process of skill learning is explained bjf Maltz as follows: 

Skill learning of any kind is accomplished by trial and 
error, mentally correcting aim after an error, until 
^ a * successful* motion, movement or performance has 
^ been achieved. After that, further learning, and con- 
tinued success, is accomplished by forgetting the past ^ 
• . errors, and remembering the successful response, so. 

that it can be 4mitated^ ^0 . ^ , 

Xhis explanation points up the feasibility of having instruction begin at a 

level at which the student can succeed. Then, .through extended practice. 
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he" establishes a success pattern f torn which he can then enter a higher 
level of work and be ^ble to succeed at that leveL The requirement that 
he "correct his aim" after an error is provided by £^ combination pf« self- 
correction mechanisms and instructor- student conferences to insure im- 
mediate feedback. * " • 

I^elecHiuqiiHTsHto^Pthfiii.^^ by the practical application of 
the signal detection theory which Maltz explains in this manner:.. • . ♦ 

Once, however, a correct or 'successful' response, has 
been accomplished-- it is f.remembered' tpr future use. 
The automatic mechanism then duplicates th^s success- 
, ful response on future trials. It has 'learned'- how to 
respond successfully. It 'remembers' its successes, ^ i^ 
forgets its failures, and repeats. the successful action 
without any further conscious 'thought' - or as a habit. 21 

Application of this principle requires the student to practice his reading 

extensively- As he achieves new patterns of success,' he begins to ira- 

proye his reading .abjllity. By utilizing an increasing expectancy of a^ro- 

gressively higher speed in reading, the student then isfgiven'the challenge 

of a higher level of expectancy which increases his opportunity for suc- 

cessi In this way two things are accomplished at one time: (1) the 

learniKg^^^SlT^ctice i^ achieved with success, .and (2) motivation is 

provided by^he high expectancy challenge. , 

.A further explanation of these theories coincides with what Maltz 

22 

refers to as the "tattooing" of successful patterns on the brain. In 

reading when the student is called upon to read another set of materials, 

he gains success by repeating.his forme'i? success. That is, jthrough a 

* . / 

habit of success the student does not have to consciously and slowly think 
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thrfiugh the response, but performs quickly, accurately and in almost- an 
automatic %ahner. Jt is by basing ii^tructidn upon suchprinciples that a 



readirig^ center 'is able to provide an instructional systep wnich omits 
'"^ analysis and concentrates on the advancement of skills possesse4 by the. ■ 

. ^ • f . W- 

reader; also providing::Strong motivatiojri to undertake the initeniafe V^J^l^ 
^^^.-jKhich such a system, entails. ] ' , . ^ 

^ " ' * . • . " ' - .* ^ 

' ^ . Reading- at- Rate - 'a- * 

• An integral part o^ t^he skill learning environment is the use of 
reading- at- rate .to improve the total perceptual skills of the student> 
Reading- at- rate means looking^t the page and 'gri'sping the: meaning with- 
out pronouncing- .every ^jvord. Rate, assists the learning process because 

once the. individual letters" are.processed into words,Hhen 'such words are; 

: -v ■^■■^ ■' ' - ■ •• > ' • • ■ . ■ ■ 

• delivered.to^an "iconic" storage system as e.xplaihed further-vby Geyer: 



The interactions between the. rate at which responses 
can be made, the elements making' up response units, • 
arid the length of time' icons remain in st^age are. seen 
as the major factors governing spe6d o|«ading and 
eye- movement characteristics. ^r**^ 

, . \ This icon is available for api)ro3<fniately one 
second and it" is^ this storage system whiclt makes • 
possible a smooth process and, prpbably^^teading " - . 
by phrases. 24 ' - - • • 

To read efficiently, the adult speeds up the perception of the wor.ds to • 

>= . «■ ' • ■ 

avoid a decay in the icon. The ability to remember What is read in the 

immediate past will also be enhanced by reading in a fastermanner. 

- Such acceleration results i^^ a Smoothed processing. This abiUty is im- 

proved as the student starts to read at a rate at which he is successful^ 



and then progressively increases the rate to insure that the input flow is 

continuous. This function becomes more .habitual when it is ingrained by 

intensive and constant practice. As a learned skill, it improves with 

practice to the extent that the individual's abilities allow. 

The part that speed in readii^ plays -is an important factor in 

the ability to comprehend. There are many misconceptions about the. use 

of speed in the teaching of. reading, and it is therefore valuable to under- 

stand its function as explained by Smith ancillolmes: 

Material which is read slowly is much mor,e difficult to 
comprehend. . . . they are obviously related to the ; 
limitation that information in the four to five items in 
sl;ort-term memory must be put into long-term memory' 
in as comprehensive-a chunk as* possible, because the 
latter can accept only one chunk every three tb'five 
seconds. . . . In other words, unless the' reader readb 
fast enough, that is around 200 w. p. m. or more;, he is 
not going to comprehend what he. is rieaduig simply be- ' 
cause- his memory system will not be able , to reta^^ 
organize, and store the fragmentary info rmatioo in any 
ef!i6ient way* 25 

The principles involved in the abo^e statement has provided one" pf th(& 
justifications for using the skill learning environment to enhance the 
perceptual speed training of the adult reader. One of the chief problems 
which concerns a majority of the students is an imperfect memory. This 
is not surprising when one considers the time factors involved in the 
analytical system, and the taxation the analytical system makes on 
memory functions. . * , • ; 

Faster reading improves comprehension. This has been demon- 
strated to the writer by his own students. As the students double their 



origjnal reading speed, their comprehension scores steadily improve. 
Those that increase their speed more than double, also improve their, 
comprehension. This increase in sp^ed is olitained only by continued 
practice within a program especially planned for such a purpose. Such a 
program is provided through the techniques employed in a skill learning . 
eftvironment. This theory of skill-learning, coupled with perceptual 
speed training, has been appUed as low as the fourth grade by Powers 
and Felger.26 it has been the adaptation of these techniques suggested 
by their study which has lq.adto the application of the skill learning en- 
vironment to the community college reading center by the writer. 

V ^ - ' 

It is important to understand that the reading- at- rate technique 
is not proposed as a panacea. There are students who are not prepared 
to read-at-rate when they first enter the reading center. Gagne discusses 
the -conditions for success of any learning: "The only thing that must be 
assumed is the existence of a student who is capable of learning. This is 
the starting point. * • " 

The reading- at- rate technique has definite entrance requirements 
Some students, who previously have not learned to read because they are 
deficient in those basic skills which are leeCrned by Analysis, are not pre- 
pared for reading- at- rate until such skills have been acquired. Other 
students may have apparent physical prpblems, such as inadequate eye- 
sight, or some type of brain damage, which precludes their ability to 
benefit from the perceptual skill learning techniques. For such students 
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,it is necessary to follow Gagne's caution: ."One important consideration 

for the design of effective, instruction is that several Alternative ways of 

accomplishing the same function are available. For^ahy given function, 

certain means of interacting with the learner may be more effective than 
28 ^ 

others. " As a reading center attracts a wide diversity of students with 
an extended range of individual differences, it is imperative that it be 
organized to provide alternative learniag methods, incliiding the analytical 
'metho'd. Reading- at- rate is only helpful for the student who has the 
proper credentials of prior learning. Whf n he does not, then the read- 
ing center must. take him from where he is and provide an opportunity for 
him to acquire the proper entrance requirements in order that he may' 
later benefit from the perceptual sidll learning environmenti 

The Transfer of Skills , 
Oiic^the student has learned new skills which permit him to 
read fluently, quickly, and with understanding, it i.s important that he- 
transfer the use of these skills to other materials which he would nor- 
mally read, especially in other subject areas. Powers refers to thi^ as 
the weaning process as he comments: "The real test of teaching is wean- 
ing'them off. That's where. the teacher comes in - weaning them away. 
That means that if the only practice you give them is the twenty stories 
' in the book, -you're dead. " Transfer of new skills is not automatic. It- 
must be included as a specific an^intregal part of the skill- learning en- 
vironment. It is when transfer has not been included as a part of the 
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reading program that the newly acquired reading speeds is apt to de- 

crease soon after the termination of the instruction. 

Gagne discusses the phenomena of transfer of learning as follows: 

The second condition of importance to assure transfer is 
the variety of stimulus situations over which the student 
' is encouraged to generalize his knowledge. The more . 
varied these can be made, the more usefui will the learned 
capability become, 

The transfer process should begin when the student has ayjuired 
new reading habits. It is at this stage that the program should iMlude a 
large number of other materials such as paperback books, magazWs,.. 
and newspapers for supplemental reading, including instruction in the 
use of textbooks for other classes. 

The various principles involved in the Principle of a Skill Learn- 

ing^Environmerit may he summarized as follows: 

\^ . ' ' ' ' 

1. * Although the\child learns to read through an analytical^ 

method, the adult reader learns more successfully 
without analysis and by utilizing a skilHearnii^ eii- 
vironment. - 

2. Skill-learning provides a system through which the 
adult increases his learning capacity through sequen- 
tially planned, extensive practice. 

3. The skills which lead to efficient, fluent adult reading ^ 
should include reading- at- rate to enhance the student^ s 
memory and perceptual skills. 

4. The transfer of the newly learned abilities is. more 
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certainly assured by providing a wide variety of read- 
ing materials at different levels of complexity for the 
student to use in practicing his new'skills. 
A reading program was initiated according to these principles 

at Lake.Michigaii College in order to provide beneficial instruction for . 

the adult readers with their diverse needs, abilities and interests. 

The Systems Approach % 

The Lake Michigan College reading center utilizes a type of 

organization termed a systems approach ^ This term is apparently more 

frequently applied to the educational organization utilized by industry, 

andit is, therefore, necessary to define* its meaning as it refers to a 
< 

reading center, ^ 

Webster's Third New Liternational Dictionaiy provides a defini- 
tion of the word system as used herein as: "A complex unity formepl of 
many diverse parts subject to a common plan or serving a common pur- 
pose . . . forming an organized whole . • . a coherent unification. " 
Implied in this defii>ition is the concept of a development through growth 
and change. Such growth and change involves an organized, integrated 
whole made up of diverse, interrelated and interdependent parts in 
obedience to some form of control. Onie way to conceptualize this is to 
consider how a contractor begins building a house with a blueprint, and 
then develops a logical plan to.coordinate the various materials and 
workmen in an orderly manner to assure that all the parts and all the 
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craftsmen come together at the^ proper time and in the proper place* As 
the contractor systematically engineers a project, so the instructional 
designer starts with an identifiable problem, and then logically integrates 
the individual components in such a manner as to take the learner from 
where he is to where the instructor wants him to be. It is in this man- , * 
her that the reading center manager takes the student through a sequen- 
tially planned series of programs which spiral upward at a rate depen- 
dent upon the student ^s individual needs and abilities. 

The Systems Approach functions in two ways, in a reading center: 
(1) as a method for logically organizing the instruction for the benefit of 
a diverse studentbody, thereby providing for a student- centered learn- 
ing environment which meets his nc>eds, rather than the teacher's needs, 
and (2), to provide specially designed reading curriculum for the adult . 
reader. 

\ A community college attracts a wide variety of students with a 
diversity of needs, interests and abilities. It serves the smaller per- 
centage of students who Jtntend to transfer to the four^^^ear university 
and the larger percentage of students whose college career terminates 
with either a two- year Associates Degree, or with a one year certificated 
vocational program. K also functions as a continuing educational milieu 
for the worker who finds a need to upgrade skills in order to continujB 
employment in a post-industrial society. In some cases it is also a 
place of last resort to those students who may have found little success 
in earlier educational endeavors and who hope such a college might help 
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them obtain an education they either need or want. With the advent of 
increased leisure time, many persons also use the community college 
for their qwn persbnal satisfaction or to learn new recreational activities. 
Because of the expanded curriculum of the' community college,* the range 
of ages, interests, needs and abilities are extremely diverse. It, there- 
fore, becomes necessary for the instructional programs to be both 
varied and highly flexible in their teaching methods and the types of 
courses offered. 

In addition to the above reasons, ^the reading center at Lake 
Michigan College has expanded because of numerous demands which were 
not originally envisioned. The students themselves have expressed a 
need for a wide variety of courses to assist them in improving those 
skills necessary for success in college. Requests have included items 
such as methods of studying, the takii^ of notes in classqs, improve- 
ment of their vocabulary, and the ability to listen more effectively in 
the classroom as well as an improvement in their reading skills. In- 
structors in other college courses request many short courses to either 
remedy specific deficiencies of their students or to provide enrichment 
activities in addition to the instruction provided within their own class- 
rooms. Various professional and industrial groups within the commun- 
ity have requested specific types pf advanced learning instruction to fit 
their own special needs. 

One possible solution for meeting such needs used by some 
post- secondary institutions is the opening of the reading center as an , 
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"open, laboratory" system in which any student could attend when and as 
long as 'he wished on a yoluntary basis. However, this is not financially 
feasible because the State of Michigan provides state financial aid to the 
college only for those students who are registered in specific courses. 
In addition, the local* college Board of Trustees requires that each in- 
structor have a definite number of hours of instructional contact with 
the students in courses with a specified minimum number of students. 
The systems approach provides the mechanism by which these pro- 
visions can be met and still encompass some of the features of the 
"open laboratory" idea. 

To provide for these diverse needs, interests, and abiliUes of 
the students, it was decided.to develop an individualized, self-insfruc- 
tional, and highly flexible curriculum. The application of this flexibje • 
curriculum was provided by designing a systems approach following the 
guidelines suggested by Harless: 

By definition, a system is a process, that is all per- 
tinent factor^ and components are studied in relation 
to all' others. The product of a systems analysis is a 
functioning body of components which compliment each 
other and play individual roles. • 

The design of,the systems approach was initiated by a task 
analysis of the various programs and materials necessary to provide 
for the wide range of individual differences of the students. The flow 
charts, presented aftd discussed in Chapter IE, map the tei"rain and 
provide for the various paths which a student might follow from his 
entrance in the center until his exit. Each flow chart consists of a 
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series of diagrams joining together each activity and material. Such.a 

diagram indicates in a step-by- step manner how the student might pro- 

ceed through the training process. At the end of each major activity 

there is a decision pdint to provide for alternate paths which the student 

might follow, depending; upon his individual ability, needs and interests, 

32 

as suggested by Espich and Williams. ; The process provides tof the 
use of the Systems Approach in order to achieve a program which is a 
student- centered, flexible curriculuni operating for the greater benefit 
of each student. 

^Through the use of the flow charts a clear map emerged for 
both the student and the instructional staff. However, difficulties did 
arise from a lack of ability on the part of the center's personnel to 
manage the system and its components. ^ interviews with the -instructors 
indicates that some of their inability to function smoothly is caused by 
their lacking a management training program specifically designed for 
a student-centered reading center. In an effort to overcome this latter 
difficulty, it became necessary to design a training system for the in- 
structors. , 

An' investigation of approximately- 200 graduate^ universities in 
. the United States revealed that apparently none of them provide courses 
in systems management procedures for the individualized, student-cen- 
tered reading center, especially as it applies to the community college. 
The courses which are available appear to be designed to train teachers 
as reading specialists to diagnose reading difficulties, to prepare re- 
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medial prescriptions, and to perform remedial instruction at the pre- 
college levels. The emphasis is restricted, in large part^ to the 
preparation cJlteachers in these tasks aa^they apply to the teacher- 
oriented classroom, or a clinic, rather than as it applies to tm 
student- centered, self- instructional, individualized reading center 
based upon the' Principles of the Perceptual and Skill Learning environ- 
ments, which is the subject of this study. 

The Principles of the Perceptual and Skill Learning Environ- 
ments appear to be valid principles which may be used for the success- 
ful training of the adult student in a community college reading center. 
A system^ approach embodying such principles can be designed to pro- 
vide for an orderly, uniform training within a student- centered milieu. 
A necessary requirement for replicating such a center does involve a . 
training program for the personnel of such a center. The organization 
and rationale of a community college reading center and of a training 
program for the instructors will be examined in the balance of this 
study. 
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CHAPTER in 
THE MODEL LEARNING SYSTEM 
Introduction 

Once the" Principles of the Perceptual and Skill Learning En- 



vironments were determined as the basic principles \upoa which the cur- 
riculum of the Lake Michigan Cdllege reading center would be founded, 
;it became necessary to implement these principles and to* revise the 
program from a teacher-oriented to ,a student- center ed'^^hli^ironment* 
The basic elements of the revised reading curriculum are summarized 
below: • 

N 

In essence reading is a process of comprehension reflected 
through th(B utilization of vocabulary ih the context of the material being 
read. The synthesis which this represents requires intensive practice 
on the part of the reader to put them together and thereby obtain mean- 
ingful ideas. The student perfects the needed adult efficiency skills 
within a reading center that provides a highly saturated, perceptual en- 
vironment in which the student trains himself to process these words^at 
rafe. The function of the reading center is to provide systematic train- 
ing in the reading process in a sequentially developed' manner through a 
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simulation process which demonstrates the needed efficient adult read- 
inj^ skills. Such a reading center's' curriculum should utilize thQ folilow- 

ing learning thepries: ; > 

■ ■ \ • ■ . 

1* Assessment Through a di^nostic instrument, which includes the <r 

use of standardized and criterion referenced tests, the student's 

\ ^ • " ^ 

strengths and weaknesses are revealed. The, training system is .then/ 

, . \ ■ /\ . , ' " ■ ' / . • 

built upon, the strengths of.Sach student and strives, to 4'lleviate the 

weaknesses of the reading sidlls for each student. | 

2. Motivation . Student motivatioij is provided through a combination of . 
the instructor's personal counseling combined .with the utilization, of the 
laboratory environment itself in order that each stuident may measure . 
his own success, in each unit of work..*;^ . . • . 

3. ' ^Practice. The student receives (extensive perceptual practice in a 

^ * • • ' . ' ^• 

sequentially progressive, upward spiral of skills utilizing: simutotion 

films and machii^^s. ' 

4. Transfer*. As a final step in the training process,, the stuc^ent prac- 
tices transfering his newly improved skills away from the formal pro- 
grams by utilizing a variety of reading materials such as books, maga- 
zines, newspapers and textbook&t \,l ^ , .v. 

The revision of the curf icul\im and the imple'men^tation of the 

Systems Approach was begun in 1971 and evolved'-Shice that date. The 

balance of this chapter will contain a demographic revjlew of the Lake 

• f- 

Michigan College ehvironment, the application Of the Systems Approach, 
and a comparison of two reading systems. 



The Community College -Environment 

The reading center undpr study is situated at Lake Michigan 

' ■ 

College which is a ^wo-year community college located in Benton Harbor, 
Michigan within "a population ceater of approximately 70, 000 people. It 
is established in spjathwestern Michigan bounded by Lake Michigan to 
the west and the Stite of Indiana to the south and is. ninety miles north- . 
east of Chicago, Illinois. There are over 170 industrial firms in the 
immediate area, and it has the la:ijgest cash- to- grower fruit market in 
the United States. It is supportedfby county and state monies. It oper- 
ates with an annual budget of approximately $3, 000, 000 and its total 
assets at cost are over $14, 000, 000. The college is accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the ' 
Michigan Commission on College Accreditation and is approved by the 
Michigan State Department of Public Bistruction. 

Lake Michigan College is twenty- seven years old and has been 
located on a new campus for the past seven years*; Its student popula- 
tion numbers about 3, 000/^ In addition to the day college, it operates an 
evening college on campus and at various extensions, in neighboring 
cities. The full-time faculty numbers 60 with a part-time faculty of 
about 180 persons. ^ 

It is considered a comprehensive community college devoted 
to the well-being of the people in the region surrounding it. Its scope 
is expressed in the following excerpt from The jPresident's Report-74 : 



A two-year institution, LMC achieves this broad ob- 
• jective through t.hree n^ain thrusts; -One is Its occu- - 
pational career programs. Another is 'its arts aSd 
sciences academic program, the third - and by far 
its broadest and most sweeping - is administered by 
the College's Division of Continuing Education and 
- Community Services. . . . There are five divisions 
in the instructional areas: General Studies, Student' 
Services, Community Services, and Library ijLearn- 
ing Resources. ^ ' . 

In the fall of 1974 a Student Profile was administered to the 
registered students of the college. " The information provided by this 
survey provides some generalizations that effects the type of instruction 
required for these students. 

: \liis an extremely diverse student body in relation to abilities, 
interests and ages. The students come largely fro^ awl^le, '^lue 
collar'' group who are breaking away from their family tradition.,.by at-- 
tending college and are mainly concerned with vocational training. An 
indication of this range of interests is apparent from the.,followirig con- 
solidated summary of the data obtained from the profile: / 

The race composition cbnsists of 81.8% who are white/ 15.9% 
who are black and 2. 1% who represent other minorities, A large group 
of 61 . 9% is enrolled in the academic disciplines of Business Alministra- 
tibn- Secretarial Science, Industrial Technologies, Health Sciences, 
Social Science, and Vocational. A grouii of 23* 2% is enrolled/in iiion- 
vocatiorial areas and 15. 9% are undecided. Approximately 18. 2% report 
that either their mother or father attended two years or m^reoi-coUege. 
At least 51% are returning to the college and 39* 1% aiie-^rolled for the 
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first time. In planning their future 33. 5% believe-thejMv^ill-transfer.to 
another isducational institution, 28.1% plan to either complete an A. b, - 
degree, or a certificate program, whereas 27. 7% are taking a variety of 
individual courses. 

This information indicates that a student boc^ of such diverse 
ranges of inte;rests, abilities and needs requires a type of instruction 
and facilities that will be carefully adjusted to their educational needs 
especially as it relates to the reading curriculum. 

The Application of the Systems Approach 
The writer's first objectives for the Lake Michigan College 
reading center in 1971 were to improve the instruction and to increase 
the number of students served by the center* These objectives were ' 
implemented by changing the center from a teacher -orientated to a 
student- centered system. This required major alterations in the or- 
ganization and in the reading programs as they then existedj^ 

A teacher-orientedxenter generally operates as the teacher 
directs the learning activities with the students as a group, usually with 
the same materials. In those cases in which the class is divided into 
smaller groups, the teacher still dominates Ihe process. A student- 
centered classroom provides emphasis upon the individual needs, abili- 
ties and interests of the student. The students are responsible for their 
own training as they correct their materials and pace themselves depen- 
dent upon their own needs. The instructor acts as a manager of the 
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learning system and is available for frequent conferences with the 
students. ' ' 

The opening of the center to accommodate more students re- 

**. 

quired a flexible scheduling method which would remove certain factors 
restricting its use. Originally the classes were designed in such a 

* 

manlier that students of about the same ability level took them at the 
same time. It wasiound that many students did not enroll becavse q£ 
scheduling conflicts which this rigid system induced. Furthermore, the 
physical size of the room remained small until 1975 and.oiily twenty 
students per hour could be accommodated. By ii^stituting the student- . 
centered, self- instructional system, it became feasible to offer a variety 
of courses which would accommodate many ability levels within a given 
class hour. The scheduling flexibility is credited as one of the reasons 
that the enrollment figures increased from an annual enrollment of 160 
to 400 students. 

A significant number of students dropped the classes during the 
first two weeks of the "Drop and Add" registration period and through- 
out the semester. A committee of students of varying abilities was 
formed to confer with the writer to investigate the reasons for this 
problem. In the process of the committee's work, interviews with cur- 
rently enroUed.and dropped students were conducted. The following 
conclusions were reached: 

1, Some of the materials utilized books that in themselves 
taught the students how to read better. As a majority of the students 
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had serious readiiig problems, it was unrealistic to expect them to be 
able to read a book to learn how to read better. To. eliminate this prob- 
lem, the center no longer uses such materials. Instead, self- instruc- 
tional, programmed materials written at an easy reading level com- 
bined with an audio- visual presentation are used. 

2. It was determined that the center's name should be changed 

0 

from "The Reading Center". Apparently the students during their pre- 
college experience had come to associate such'a name with what they ' 
termed "the dummy room"'. Use of such a room implied to their peers 
that they were academically inferior. The name was changed to "The 
Advanced Learning Center". ^ This change was evidentally one of the 
reasons that the center became more popular. A number of honor 
society students soon enrolled in the courses and the center's image be- 
came a positive one. 

3. It was recognized that although written instructions for the^-- 
students are necessary, they should be short and simple. From this 
suggestion evolved the Modular System utilizing Adjunct Program tech- 
niques which are discussed later in this chapter. In addition, tape re- 
cordings are provided for those who experience difficulty in reading 
written directions. • . 

4. Frequent complaints were received that the organization of 

. the center was confusing. The course plans were in the form of an out- 

! 

lined syllabus which the college administration required. It was decided 
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that, although such a syllabus format might be suitable for a "teacher^ 
oriented" classroom, it did not adequately represent the self-instruc- 
tional reading center with its complex, multiple chaWels of instruction. 
From the inadequacies of the sylfebus came the change to the Flow 
Charts and the Systems Approach which are presented later in this 
cKapter. 

Once the systems approach had been delineated with the flow 
charts, it became necessary to provide instructional material to guide , 
students through the various programs. The Linfear Programmed 

method was first considered. It is a self-contained, seu- instructional 

■ / 

teaching instrument. Such a book acts as the instructor; the student 

/ 

practices and tests himself at regular intervals. The Linear Program 
was eliminated for these rieasons: 

1. The cost factor as indicated by Friesenwas high: "Conven- 
tional programmes of instruction are expensive. Sometimes, especially . 

, when populations are small in number, too expensive to warrant?the end 
3 

result. " As many of the projected programs were for a small number 
of students, development cost was a serious matter. 

2. The Linear Program is a ,se If -contained teaching material. 
Such a construction would cause difficulty in the use' of the many fine 
materials already available in the center and on the commercial market. 

3. Linear Programs are time-consuming to write. This be- ^ 
came an important consideration because extended development time was 
not available for the many programs required. 
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For these reasons it was decided to use an alternate program- 
ming technique known as the Adjunct Program and explained by Friesen 
as follows: . ' 

Give the student the text, and a professor to help him 
navigate through.it, and the result is education. He 
learns to think for .himself. Once done, we group 
people around an average, and say that those in the 
upper 30 to 50% range have been successful and, there- - 
fore, passed, while those who did not attain such 
' heights, failed. Wouldn't it be great if we could pro- 
gramme the text for the students without having to 
programme it ? If we could sort out all the NEED TO 
KNOW items and be certain they were; learned, we 
could improve performance levels significantly and 
be sure that nothing essential was missed. Wo would 
observe the responses of the students and measure how . 
much and how well they had learned; We could even 
apply a high-level criterion test instead of the averag- 
ing concept.^ 

The Adjunct Program technique appeared to be the answer to 
the center's needs. , Any existing, or future, programs which were 
teacher-oriented could be converted to the self- instructional mode with 
less cost and less time. Ah investigation was then made tp study where 
else such a method had been utilized and to determine its effectiveness 
in actual use. 

The Adjunct Program system has been developed extensively 
for College IV of the Grand Valley State College, Allendale,^ Michigan. 
College IV is in the process of providing an entire four-year college 
curriculum based upon the successful application oi^ such a method. 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma h^s -also utilized this 
method for a number of years, especially in their School of Engineer- 
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ing. Reports from these two institutions indicated the usefulness of 
Adjunct Programs. 

The Modular concept teaches small parts of a subject in a 
, self- instructional format. Each module is a written booklet consisting 
of the following: a performance olgective; the rational for studying the ^ 
materials; the materials to be used; and a series of activities which 
guides the student through ^Iready published printed materials, tapes, 
or films. Students pace themselves through the module and ijt concludes 
with a mastery test. Frequent instructor- student conferences are also 
built into the system. 

The writer adapted this module application of the Adjunct Pro- • 
gram to meet the student needs at Lake Michigan College residing center. 
Each module is brief, rarely niore than two pages in length. ^ Modules 
are provided for each part of the flow chart system as explained later 
in this study. 

Approximately eighty of these self- instructional modules are 
available for use as needed by the students. An Assignment Form is 
provided for the student at the intitial instructor- student conference. 
As modules are coriipleted, ot^iers are assigned. For those whose 
. reading ability is minimal an audio pr a video tape explains the module. 
The use of these modules has been ai^ccepted by. the students, and the 
modules successfully enhance and facilitate the improvement of read- 

ing skills. \ 

.1 

A few of the modules are longer than the usual tv/o pages be- 



cause of the complexity of some of the training programs. A typical 
example is that used to adapt Power's Optimum Reading Achievement ^ 
reading and film program from a'teacher-oriented to a student- centered, 
approach. As a part of the conversion process the writer wrote a Stu- 
dent Record Book*^ of twenty-one pages which takes the student Jhrough . 
the program step- by- step. 

Many programs are commercially available; however, not all 
of them can be used as originally written. Adaptations of the materials 
are made by the modules to meet the specific needs of the students. 
Other modules consist entirely of recorded tapes prepared by the writer. 
Instructions in the use of some programs as well as various machines 
are either audio or video taped, .Other instructors also send students 
to the center for special remedial and enrichment purposes, sometimes 
supplying rfiodules for such purposes. " 

These various changes had fulfilled the first objectives which 
were to improve the instruction and to increase the student population 
in the Lake Michigan College reading center. The entire learning at- 
mosphere had been improved. No longer was it a teacher-oriented 
classroom in which the students were inflexibly grouped according to 
ability. -^.Greater scheduling flexibility had. encouraged the students to 
take the reading courses because they could choose times to fit their 
personal needs. Each student improved his reading through the use of 
self- instructional, programmed materials carefully fitted to meet his 
individual abilities, needs and interests, A large variety of reading 
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programs were available which utilized a wide range of audio- visual 
techniques. The instructor was no longer tied to teaching a large group 
at one time but was available for individual conferences as the students 
required assistance. 

The systenis approach design had also fulfilled Harlass' objec- 
tives as the entire instructional method had become a flowing process 
il^Which ''all pertinent factors and components are studied in relation 
to all others". 

How the Instructor Functions in a ^Student- Oriented Center 
A well defined,^ highly organized plan of operation insures that 
the student individually receives proper training based upon the student's 
•individual abilities, needs and interests. As each student is'a^distinct 
individual with his own specific problems, the. systems approach organi- 
zation provides flexibility by providing many alternative training pro- 
grams. Furthermore, as the center utilizes student tutors and para- 
professionals, a highly organized plan provides uniformity of instruction 
that follows the basic principles as discussed earlier in Chapter II. 

The function of the instructor in a reading center is somewhat 
different from that o( the instructor in the regular classroom situation. 
In the latter, the. instructor gives lecturetS, leads classroom discussions 
assigns outside work, administers tests and corrects the various papers 

However, in the reading center the instructor functions as an 
educational manager of a training process. It is the student who con- 
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ducts his own training, ' utilizing self- instructional materials, correcting 
his own worlt\which is performed almost totally within the reading center 
itself. The instiructor manages the student through a series of sequen- 
tially develbped, skill- building activities. The contact with the" student 
is largely on a pne-to-one basis as the instructor confers with the student 
at specific decision points throughout the training system. This approach 
is termed a student- orientated method. 

FlQw Chart Guides 
As a means for providing for the smooth functioning of the 
system approach, the reading center utilizes a series of organizational 
flow charts which are used by the instructor to guide the students through 
the training process. The flow charts are dekgned to assure that the 
student does not become lost in the center and thereby needlessly follow 
a series of improper materials. Built into the flow chart process are 
frequent conferences between the instructor and the student during which 
motivational counseling and continuing diagnosis -occur. Such confer- 
ences also insure that those students who have not learned to study and 
follow directions on their own acquire the independence needed in college. 
Presented below is a summary of each flow chart and the actual charts 
themselves. • ^ 

FIGURE 7 - The Starting Process (See chart on page 57) 

This chart outlines the. management of the center at the sart of 
the semester and indicates the process which ^11 students follow until 
each Is assigned to a specific program. ^ 
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in this specific reading center there may* be as many as forty- 
two students using the center each hour. The self- instructional system 

* * * 

makes it possible for numerous different types of courses to be taught 
each class hour. One coinplication that occurs is the college custom of 
having a two week period during which students may register late and 
drop or add classes. During this period the :$tudent population in the 
center is most unstable. However, classes cannot be delayed for two 
weeks and each student must begin his work as soon as he enters. ' 

/ ' ■ ' ■ 

upon his initial entry each student is given an orientation about 
the center and the general principles of its function as a self-training 
laboratory under the individual guidance of an instructor. This may be 
presented personally by the instructor or ly . audio or video tape record- 
ings. The student also completes the information sheet, a class schedule, 
^igns a student contract and a time clock caid used to record his atten- 
dance. , * 

« \ ■ > * . ■ ' ; 

It is extremely important that each student learn to use the 

^ V 

equipment within each Learning Console which consists of: a reading 
projector-tachistiscope machine, a reading pacer, a Cassette tape , 
player, and an electronic communication Sjrstem which is connected to 
a central control panel .at the instructor's d^sk. The function Of the' 
machines, as well as ^ach assigned program, ^"jif taught throi\gh the'u'se 
of either an audio or video cassette tape. Each student also learns where 
the various materials are located with a check-off sheet and a majp.- The 
first three hours are utilized by the students to become familial" with the 



center and with the operation of the macknes. 

Once a student has become accustomed to the center, he is ad- 
ministered the iNelson Denny Reading Test , Form C as published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company in 1973. Since some students are still enter- 
ing the -center at this time, it has be«i found expedient to administer* the 
, test by audio tape. Once the test has been scored, the students are as- 

signed to an initial.program. Each student is first assigned a Words' 

» 

^ and Phrases and a Vocabulary program for his first work. This allows 
'them to get to work while newer students are being orientated and tested. 
Once the population of the center becomes stable, the insttuctor has a 
conference with each studeht ^nd explains the te^t results and discusses 

the planned program. (The criterion for the initial assignment is'indi- 

■ - : ■ i 

cated in Figure 7. ) , ;^ 

FIGURE 8- Program 1 (see chart on page 60) ' ' 

This program is^designed for those.studentn whose test scores 
fall within the percentile range of 1 to 15, which have been found, to beja 
natural cut-off score for the students enrolled in this center. The skills 
taught in this program should haVe been mastered in the elementary ' 
grades, one through six. Approximately 10% to 20%* of all studenb 

coming to the center''^ require training in these skills. 

* - • 

' This program assists the student iiv^becomin^ more adept ^in at 
least the minimum word attack skills in which he is not.proficient. ^ Ii^ 

mbs\ cases this training* will require one month of time. However, iii. 

* * I 

some extremely .deficient cases, a staident m'ay remain in this program 
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for a full semester. This program is al^o useful for those students who 
are learning English a/a second language- 



Each student in this program /starts with a criterion referenced, 
oral, individually administered RXtest (see Chapter IV) which tests the 
ability to utilize phonics. Should a student pass this test with 100% 
accuracy, he is assigned to Program 2. A variety of materials are 
assigned as needed. Students arjB assigned to approximately three dif- 
ferent types of activities for each class period. These are indicated on 
the charts by plus signs between the rectangular activity blocks. Since 
these skills are interrelated, /they are performed. concurrently. These, 
flow charts also illustrate how the system is organized to-provide a ^ 
sequential training which provides for individual differences. Provision 
is made for fre'qifent instructor conferences which allocs the student to 
work out of a program any^time he has mastered a^t least the minimum 
skills that will allow him to succeed at the next set of skills. It is the 
instructor's obligation to /see that the student does not become ''locked" 
into any program,. By the middle of the semester the student should be- 
gin working with the insjtructor in designing his reading program for the 
balance of , the semester 

This systems/approach could be replicated with other materials,, 
as this study is not concerned with a specific published program, but 
in explainiK^i how t^s specific reading center is organized. 
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FIGURE 9 - Program 2 (see chart on page 63) 

This program is designed for those students whose test scores 
fall within the percentile range of 16 to 60. It provides emphasis upon 
vocabulary development. The student is assigned four typos of activities; 
The plus signs on the chart indicate interrelated skills to be performed 
concurrently. As in all of these programs, frequent conferences with 
the instructor are required tc) ensure that a^ontinual diagnosis of the 
student's progress is available. Those students who progress satis- 
iactorily through these initial activities are then channeled to Pro- 
gram 3B. 

Those students who encounter special difficulties may be as- 
signed other activities, based on the'judgment of the instructor. In 
such cases the student might i»e either re-tested and re-evaluated and 
then either re-cycled into the program, or assigned to Program 4. Pro- 
gram 4 is an especially designed series of skill training activities 
created by the writer to take into account individual differences. It is 
not represented by a specific flow chart. ' 

The amount of tim/Veqliired to complete this program should 

' / ■ ■ 

consist ol.apiiroximately fifteen class hours, however, this may vary 

depending upon the individual differences of students. As with Program 

1, this program is also designed to prepare the student in those skills 

Which will assure success in the next higher level program. It also 

trains the student in self- instructional study methods and habit, not only 

applicable to the center but to other collct^c courses as well. 

' ■ ' . 71 ■ . 
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FIGURE 10 - Program 3 (^ee chart on page 6^) 

The section of this chart designated us Program 3A is design- 
ed for those students whose test scores on the 

the percentile range of 60 to 99. It* is the first program such a student 
would enter. It provides training in adult efficiency reading skills with 
special emphasis given to reading-- at- rate 

The first three activities of Prograiii 3A consist of a review of 
reading skills combined with an orientation to the O. R. A. materials 
(see Chapter IV) which make up the major pojrtion of the program 
Occasionally, a student whose test score fal 

range might perform unsatisfactorily at the Conclusion of the prelim- 
inary activities in this module. As it is the intention of the systems 
approach to provide for such eventualities, a provision is made for 
alternate materials to be used when necessary. Students in this pro- 
gram should complete Program 3 A by the middle of the semester. 

The flow chart presented in Figure 
of the organizational pattern. It is not intei 
level of difficulty^ An indication of possibl( 

chart by Programs 3D, 3E, or 4. The determination of which level to 
assign is based upon the judgment of the instructor. It is always pos 
sible to readjust the materials to be used as the student progresses 
through the program, and this may be done by the instructor during the ^ 
conference period. Once a student has completed the program indicated 
on the chart, he is assigned to materials to improve his study habits, 



10 is presented as a sample 
de.d to indicate every specific 
levels is indicated in the 
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note- taking skills and use of his subject area textbook. At this stage in 
his training, the student participates in further training activities based 
upon his needs, abilities and interests for the balance of the semester. 
Provisions are also provided for a student who has completed his train- 
ing with an A grade before the semester ends, to terminate his work at 



such time if he so wishes. 

Program 3B is the area on the chart at which those students 
would begin who are entering this program from Program 2. These 
students have been evaluated by the instructor in prior pro ^lams ^and, — - 
therefore, would be assigned to either Program 3B, 3D, 3E or 4 based 



upon the instructor's judgment. It is estimated that this progr,am should 



take approximately fifteen class hours to complete; however, this is de- 

•v. , 

pehdent upon the individual ability, need or interest of the student and 



may well take a longer time^ \ ' , ^ 

' It is the intention of the curriculum that all students who enter 



the various programs should progress through Program 3. This will 



usually be accomplished by those who enter either at Program 2 or 3, 
but it is not always possible fo r those* who originally enter at Program 1. 
Again, progress is highly dependent upon individual differences in ability 



and need, j Those students who are not able to complete Program 3 iri 
their first semester are advised strongly to take further reading courses. 
Such students continue their work from where they ended and do not start 
over again. Each student is also provided with training in study habits, 
note-taking skills and the use of his subject area textbooks; as this is 
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considered a part of the technique of transfering the newly acquired . 
skills to other college courses. , / 

Program 3 is the most complicated because of the nature of the 
wide Variety of programs needed by those students who are improving 
their reading and thinking skills at this advanced stage of their training. 
It is an established fact that the more reading instruction students re- 
ceive, the wider the range of reading levels that occur in a given_class — 
room. That is, in^the first gradis the reading level range would be very 
small; but by the sixth grade the range might well extend from the third 
grade to the ninth grade in reading abilities. This same phenomenon 
occurs to a greater extent by the time students reach a community 
college and have had extensive training in a reading program as provided 
by the Renter. It is for these reasons that greater provisions have to be 
made for a wide range of materials of all levels of difficulty with a con- 
sequent necessity for a more complicated organizational flow chart. 

A Comparison of Two Reading Methods 
The reading center at Lake Michigan College has applied the 

principles of the perceptual and skill learning environments organized 

ji ♦ 
in a student-centered system for a three year period. Statistical data 

provides evidence that under such a method the students make higher ' 

gains in all reading skills than do those students in a teacher-oriented 

center. A comparative e^camination of the two techniques provides an . 

understanding of the effectiveness of the student- centered environment. 
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The Previous -Method 

•s. 

This explanation of the methods used previously have lieen Se- 
duced from "Sketchy written reports, syllabi, informal student iiiterviews, 
and from the^evidence which the materials provided, along with the 
writer^ s observation and experience, 

,PrdOii4o 197Xthe^^ the teaching responsibilities 

of an English instructor, and the center was in use on a part-time basis* 
It was run in a teacher -oriented method with a minimal use of self-instruc 
tional opportunjlties. The routine was similar in pattern to that of a 
typical English class, rather than that of a learning center. Some pro- 
visions were provided for individual work. Once the group instruction, 
was completed, the students studied their assignments for a short time 
and the instructor was available for personal assistance. 

Available evidence indicates that much of the group time was 
concentrated upon analyzing, classifying and studying paragraphs in re- 
lation to the main idea, inferential implications, generalizations, topic ' 
sentences and' other similar analytical activities. A variety of teacher- 
made materials of a heterogeneous nature were also available. Many of 
these materials consisted of analytical exercises involving a study of the 
parts of words, prefixes, suffixes, roots and parts of speech. Specific 
remediation was provided through the use of various work-books of the 
type frequently used in English classes in junior and senior high schools 
which involve analytical study concerning types of sentences, topic sen- 
tences, phonic word skills and other such allied exercises. The multiple 



copies of paper-back books indicates they were^used in group stucfy. 
Most of them were of the type usually advocated in an English literature 
classroom. Multiple copies of books written at various ability levels 
for teaching how to read and study were also available. The use of tape 
recordings for audio-instruction was limited, usually involving group 
listening with a central tape player, • 

Perceptual training appeared to be a minimal part of the methocl. 
Reading pacers were available'and the students were expected to read 
various books and other materials on such a device to practice increas- 
ing their reading speed. A few sets of films were available for use' with 
the tachistiscope, as well as some reading films for use with the special 
reading projectors. Apparently svch films were infrequently, used and 
were not an integral part of a concentrated training method. The books 
for such films as produced by the publisher were available to the students 
in reproduced copies which were nearly illegible. Skimming and scan-^ 
ning skills were taught largely through group direction. Testing invojved 
the use of the standardized Nelson- Denny Reading Test. Apparently 
neither performance objectives nor criterion referenced tests were 
utilized. 

The type of instruction described above is -quite typical of the 
teacher- oriented, analytical approach of many reading centers. As is 
customary in such an atmosphere, the attempts. to provide for individual 
differences of the students were confined largely to the use of various 
levels of reading materials, dmall group instruction, and a short period 
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^for individual study. The statistical data as presented Mer in this 

« * 

ChJ^pter indicates that although rieading skills improved, they were not 
improved to the same extent as those .reported for a student- centered 
system. 

The Current ^stem 

For the purposes of comparison a brief review of the techniques 
used in the present reading center is necessary with emphasis upon the 
effectiveness of the changes made. 

Once the student has been assessed by standardized and criterion 
referenced tests, he is assigned to one of three specific programs for 
his initial training. Each program is inherently flexible for adjustment 
to individual differences. Once oriented to the center, 'he learns to use 
the various audio-visual machines. Each student becomes personally 
responsible for performing his assignments. Through the use of a timd- 
clock, he is expected to fulfill the required number of hours. A Student 
Contract and a Grade Requirement form informs him what to expect at 
his initial entry. ^ Performance Objectives are provided for each section 
of the work. There is complete freedom to consult the instructor when- 
ever needed. This atmosphere is totally different from a student's pre- 
.vious experience in a regular classroom and trains him to practice the 
self-accountability customary to the college milieu. 
/ Those who are severely deficient in reading skills are provided 

special assistance. Group work is available for those w|io have common 
problems. No student becomes "locked in" to unsuccessful work as pro- 

.^79 
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Visions for special remedial training based upon individual differences 
is built into the system. Should a student have a sight problem, he is 
referred to the college nurse for an eye-screening test* If professional 
in-depth counseling is necessary, students are referred to the college 
counseling services; 

As the work is sequentially structured in an upward spiral, 
progress in reading ability is assured. The modules first prescribed 
are usually completed by mid-term. The instructor and the student then 
build a. continuing program to fit the specific individual needs and interests. 
Such a prc^rani includes special emphasis upon study- skills utilizing a 

self- assessment chart arid proving for study in those areas indicated as 

I * > % 

of principle difficulty. With the instructor freed from the confinements 
'Of the usual classroom teacher, a great deal of time is available at tl^is 
stage of the student's development to personally work with the student. 
It is also at this stage of his work that the student expands his learning 
opportunities and uses his freedom to explore other avenues of improve- 

' ----- - 

ment. 

The training system involves a saturation of perceptual train- 
ing through the use of a vast amount of reading and tachistiscopic work 
provides contextual vocabulary training. Additional vocabulary em- 
phasis is possible through the use of tapes and programmed texts from 
which the students choose according to their own interest; 

The flexibility of the present center ericourages'the formation of 
programs for the special needs ^f other 'instructors and for other mem- 
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bers of the community such as doctors, lawyers, busines s executive's 

V . • / 



/ 



and policemen. The flexible ( cheduling allows these students to adjust, 
their class time to suit their convenience. 



Comparative Effectiveness 



The cliange to* a student- centered reading center. has been most 

'"^ •' • ■ 7 ' 

successful. The students have benefited to an extensive degree. Stu- 

dents ai^e no longer locked into working with a group which might restrict 

/ their work to fit an instructor's judgment of what the group can accom- 

it ' ' * 

plish. Instead, the student works more nearly at his own pace. No 

longer do. students become inhibited by the inability to a'skrque^ttoiis~of 

the instructor. In contrast, the instructor is available at any time for 
-extra help. Nor are the students confined to a minimal variety of 
materials or modes of instruction. O n the contrary, they are freed to 



explore other avenues of education. by'which they may expand their men- 
tal faculties. These advantages are not subject to speculation, as statis- 
--_^tical evidence wjnch is presented later in this chapter demonstrates the 
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actual percentage of improvement ^yhich may be expected by the replica- 
tion of such a . reading center based upon the Principles of the Perceptual 
and a Skill Learning Environments utilizing a Systems Approach. 

Statistical data is available for a comparative study of the ef- 
fectiveness of the student- centered reading center as compared to the 
previous system which was teacher oriented: The data- for the previous 
system covers a period of three years before the ^conversion. It is 
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effect. The information available provides groof that there was a sig.- 
nificjint gain of the student* s reading improvement in each of the four 
areas .of measurement in the current, 'student- centered system. 



i The statistical evidence used in this report is based upon two 

formulas referred to as the Comprehension Rate (CR) Formula and the • 

\ ■ ■ ' 9 
Comprehension Improvement (CI) Porn^ula. The method for computing 

these formulas is explained belowr ■ " !■ / - 

The Comprehension Rate (OR) Formula; , ^ ' ; / " 

Comprehension Vocabulary ' ^ords-per- ■Comprehen sion 

, X minute (WPM)* / Rate (CUP; 

divided by 2 , 

^ ° ' ' 1 ' - .„ / • 

The CR provides a score which takes intio a^ccount an individual student' s 

ability to comprehen^d:?a°given, specific reading materia^, at a specific 

speed. ,It is assumed. that, .all things being equal, the student'lvouTd 

^probably achieve 100% comprehension when reading at .the computed CE 

figure. It is also considered his potential, successful reading'- rate -as it 

inciud^s Ms understanding of the material read. / . 

The Comprehension Improvement (CI) Formula ; 

Comprehension Rate of final essay v ; ^ . ^ 

' minus CR of the first essky ' = bomprehension Improvement % 
divided by tiie CR pi the 1st 'essay . • . -^qjj ■ '.. '• 

The CI. provides a method-for measuring the amount of improvement in 
percentage which a student makes when comparing his first .scoi;e. with* 
his final score on a given set of materials. 
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The broa^Best categories of reading skills customarily^used for 



reading measure°rpent involves the areas 



Reading Rate (or speed), and a total composite score for these three. 



s. 



of: Comprehension, Vocabulary, 



The data reported utilizes the mean percentages of improvement of stu- 

dents from the previous and the current reading center in such categories 

_ i ■ 

covering a three year period for each system and using the CR and the 
CI formulas. Th6 school year 1971-72 is omitted because it was at this 
period that the changes were initiated; and, therefore, no data is avail- 

»• . , ^ ■ ' . . . ! ■ . 

able for that year. As far as can be deteijmined most students for^hom 

r' • 

this data is reported were exposed to the reading center for two to tjliree 
hours each week Sot a seventeen week seiriester. 

. / ' FIGURE, 5 

AVERAGE PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
COMP/^TIVE DATA OF PRIOR ^VS. PRESENT METHODS 
Reported in Means of iPercehtage Improvement 





No. of 
• Students 


, 'Compre- 
hension 


S|3:,ding 
Rate 


Cbmpreherision Im- 
provement Percent 


Prior System 


482' 


0% 


+ '47.40% 


+,52.2% 


1967^70 










Pre sent System 


403 


+17. 70 


+129.00 


+ 15^3.0 


1972-1975 


♦ 

6 









Extending one's knowledge is considered to be the primary 

I '< m" . • . . 

t Jason for reading. As comprehension plays such a major role in the . 

act *0J reading, any method of teaching such a skill'should assure a gain. 

T^e scores as reported in Figure 5 for the previous method reveals 
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that the average percentage of improv.ement made over a three year 
period resulted in ze ro comprel^ension improvement. However, the 
present student-centered, perceptual system reports the average improve 
ment in comprehension was 17, 7%. This is clear evidence of the supe- 
riority of the present system in improving the skill of comjJrehensiQn. 

Reading specialists'generally indicate that it is difficult to 
improve vocitularyjskilfe. The previous system resulted in an ave^^ge 
improvement of 6. 7%. However, the perceptual method of teaching 
vocabulary resulted in an improvement of'il%, which ^certainly^^ndicates 
that the present system provides higher gains. 

The preyious system reported a reading- at- rate improvement 
of 47. 4% as oppoked tq the 129% imptovement made by students. It may 
be concluded that the emphasis upon s^eed by the present system did not 
decrease comprehension abiUty, but rather was one of, the contributory 
factors to its higher improvement percentage. 

r o . . 

The figui:es represented in the Comprehension Improvement 
Pei:centage column in Figure 11 include the improvements which a 
Student made in co'mprehjfension, vocabulary and speed. It will be noted 
that the present system improved the amount of gain by three times that 
of the previous method. It is in the comparison of these figures that 
the superiority of the present system over tlie prior method is most 
evident. The principles of a perceptual and a skill learning environ- 
ments have as their objective the student's improvement in compre- 
hension, vocabulary and speed; and \hc reported 153% as an.avciiage • 

,9^- . .• ' ^ " . 84 ' " 
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improvement figure certainly, proves this objeqtive is met. 

A further understanding of the superiority of the present sys- 
tem is also evidenced by analyzing the range of improvement percentages 
made by.th^ei)orted students. Only 5. 2% improved less than 25%; 
7, 4% improved in the 26-50% range; 27. 6% increased 50-100%: 39% 
increased 100-200%; 27. 90 increased 201-500%; anS 2. 7^ increased at 
^* range of 501% and above. Although no raw data exists foV' a compari- 
sOn study in ranges with the prior system, It is evident that sucteTfn- ' 

' ' ^ /V ' 

provement his resulted from the effectiveness of the present reading 

« ' * ■ u 

center system. (See Appendix B for the chart.) 

It may be concluded from this statistical comparison pf the 
previous methoH with the current system that the reading. center at Lake 
Michigan College as it is now organized is more successful than its 
predecessor. The greater gains made by the students are a direct re- 
sult of the application of the Principles of a Perceptual and Skill L^arn- 
ing Environments' and of the freedom the students have been able td 
enjoy in the variety and concentration of their remediation based directly 
on their needs,. abilities and interests. It would, therefore, be advan°- 
tagepus for pther community colleges to replicate such a reading center. 
To do so would require -that the instructors be trained in the principled 
^nd management system'which are presented in ihis study. Elements \ 
of such a training program have .been constructed and tested and will be 
examined in the following chapter. 
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^ The President's Report -•74 ^- a publication of Lake Michigan College, 
Benton. Harbor, "Michigan, .1974, pp. 5-9. 

> 

^ Pertinent data relating to the Student Profile is in Appendix A. This 
profile was compiled under the direction of. Dr. James R. 
Bekkering, Dean of Students, JL.ake Michigan College. Due to" 
rounding of the figures, percantages do not equal 100%. ' , 

^ Paul A. Friesen, De'signing Instruction ; (Ca. , Miller Pub. Co. ,^ a 
division of Educulture, Inc. , 1973), p. 89. 

4 * ^ 
^^Paul A. Friesen, Designing Instruction , p, 89. 

5 

See Appendix F for a copy of a sample LMC module. It is noted 
that the terms per for mance objective or behavioral objective 
^re not used because the students objected to the idea that ' 
their behavior or performance would be changed and as a sub« 
stitute the term Your Goal has been used. 

Walter L. Powers, Optimum Reading Achievement : (Glenview: 
Psychotechniques, Inc., 1961). 

7 ' 

A. J. Batchelder, Student Record Book : for the Optimum Reading 
Achievement Program : (New Carolisle: Executives Services, 
i l975). See a sample book in Appendix F. 

8 A 

J. H. Harless, '^A Technology of Performance Problem Solving'S 

The Educational Technology RevieAV Series , Number Ten, 
Using Programmed Instruction : (Englewood C lifts: Educational 
Technology Pub., 1973), p. 3. 

A copy of the Grading Requirement Form and the Student Contract 
is in Appendix D, ' 

10 * 

These formulas are explained in detail iruthe O, R. A. Training . 

Module contained in Appendix F^.v^This training module is con^ 
; sidered an integral part of this study. 

11 / * 

A breakdown of the perfarmances of students as it relates to the 

number and percemages of students who achieved various per- 
centages of improvement in the current system is available in 
Appendix 
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CHAPTER IV 

■ J • 

THE TRAINING MODULES ' 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Introduction 

By 19.74, the reorganization and. redesign of the reading center 
curriculum and the teaching techniques had proven effective* Not only 
had the rate of improvement in reading skills of the students risen, but 
the student population had increased. In 1971^ when the writer came to 
the college, the annual enrollment of the center was about 140; by 1974, 
the enrollment had grown to 400 and preliminary estimates indicate a* 
substantial additional enrollment in the 1975-76 school year. In 1971, 
the reading center was open twenty-five hours weekl;^and by 1974 this 
had increased to approximately forty hours on a regdlar basis and more 
hours for additional special classes. ^Coupled with increased use, the 
center had also Increased the number of personnel required to staff the 
center. ' f , 

Staffing the center with experienced, competent instructors has 
become a serious problem. The full-time staff administer the total 
Operation of the center gtnd also teaches day classes. In 1971, the reg- 
ular staff^^consisted of one full-time instructor, one half-time instructor 

and one stUdent-tutor. By 1974, this had increased to two full-time in- 
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structors, one garaprofessional and two student- tutors. There is also 
\ part-time staff which varies in size to handle night and special classes. 
Because the part-time staff is employed for short periods of time and 
then leave the college, the turn-over rate Is high. 

it has become difficult to^provide training for those persons 
who are locally available on a part-time basis. Few of thisse people 



have had experience in a student- centered classroom. ^Many of them 
have had only minimal training or experience in the teai!ching of reading* 
Just as the students in the center present a variety of individual needs 
and abilities, so do the part-time staff. To complicate matters further, 
it is not possible to group these trainees for regularly scheduled train- 
ing sessions because of their full-time employment commitments. 

Training the staff is accomplished by having prospective teachers 
come individually after the center is closed for twenty to thirty hours 
for lectures about reading theory and the center's basic principles. It 
is only at rare intervals that these lectures can be followed by intern 
practicums in the center while the students are present. After the part- 
time teachers are employed, additional hours are needed to evaluate 
their-teaching effectiveness. Prospects for improving\the training pro- 
gram using the present method are not good.lDecause a community col- 
lege is not designed to provide teacher educatidri of this nature. The 
instruction by these instructors is not uniform, and even the students 
complain that they are not receiving the same instruction from the part- 
time staff as from regular instructors. ^ V . ' 
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For these diverse reasons it was concluded that an entirely dif- 
ferent type of training process should be designed for reading center in- 
striictors. Inasmuch as .the students with different needs and schedules 
could be taught complex readir^ skills by self- instructional modules, it 
was decided that as the instructors have a variety of needs, they, too, 
might be trained by using a modular, self- instructional process. Con- 
sequently, two areas from the curriculum were chosen for which ex- 
perimental training modules were constructed and tested. The two 

modules represent two different tasks, one representative of a routine 

\ 

procedure and one of a more complex ope'ration^^It was assumed that 
if the techniques in these two modules could be effectively taught by this 
method, then other training modules could be designed and used. 

One of the training modules was written for the^^rpose of 
teaching an instructor how to administer the RX criterion referenced 
oral Test D as used in Program l5 Since community college instructors 
do not always have sufficient expetienc'e in the administration of.an oral 
diagnostic test of this nature, special practice and instructions 2ir/ re- 
quired to assure valid test results. To overcome thei difficulty of listen- 
ing to a student take an oral test and quickly judge his performance, 
taped materials became a major component of the training, module in 
order to simulate what occurs in the real world of the reading center. 

The second training module involves the O. R. A. reading 
materials used in Program 3. This program not only constitutes a 
major segpient of the student^ s training, it also provides a rather com- 

89 
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plex management problem for the instructor. Not only does the instruc- 
tor have to determine whether or not the student is properly tracked 

through the program, but diagnostic judgments are required as it re- 

♦ 

lates to the perceptual skilftrainir^. These judgments involve the 
necessity of decid^g when to remove an unsuccessful student from the 
program as well as when to challenge an able student with enrichment 
••^activities. XRS . 

The balance of this chapter will present further details concern- 
ing the contents of the RX and the O. R. A. materials, the teacher's role 
in the administration of these* programs, details relating to the training 

( 

c 

modules, and the results of the field trials of the training modules which 
were tested. Suggested revisions and the long term goals for f;iture ex- 
ploration as it concerns other self- instructional training modules re- 
lating to reading center management are also discussed. 

The RX Program " 
The purpose for the use of the RX Reading Program by students 
are most adequately explained by its authors Ekwald and Oswald, as 
follows: 

■> . 

- i The RX Reading Program is a modern multisensory, 
self- cor rejctional prograrti designed to be used as 
either a teacher directed activity for full class pre- 
sentation or as. a completely self r correctional teach- 
ing device for individual instruction. Using a diag- 
nostic/prescriptive approach, the program provides 
for the actual teaching and/or reinforcement necessary 
{or cliildren to learn the skills it is designed to teach. 
These include: Letter Recognition, Common Nouns and 
Pictures, Basic Sight Words, and Phonetic Word 

90. 
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Analysis The RX Program is needed be- 
cause it combines techniques of instructional vari- 
ation with a multisensory- approach to improve the" 
student^s ability to learn and remember. J . . The 
RX method of instruction incorporates the senses of 
touch, hearing, and sight. ^ 

The testing series for the RX program is considered a criterion 
referenced test. McDonald and Moorman explain: . . that criterion 
referenced tests are used to measure performance against a specifiied 
criterion score without reference to the distribution of scores of others. " 

Tests A, B, and C apply specifically to young children and are not used 

i 

in.the center. However, Test D which measures Phonetic Word Analy- 
sis is used in this center for those students scoring within percentiles . 
one through fifteen on the screening reading test. 

Test D consists of a list of nonsense words each of which is 
read aloud by the student. Each word tests one specific skill as it ap- 
plies to the utilization of initial consonants, diagraphs, blends, diph- 
thongs, short and long vowel sounds. Nonsense words are used because 

early reading instruction utilizes the memorization of many words on 

I 

I 5 

sight, and were they to be used, it would become a test of sight-word 
recognition. The test authors provide specific materials for ekci 
error as a prescription for remedial training. The RX ni^terials con- 
sist of a combination of a tape recording and printed^cirds providing - 
for an audio-visual^tactile stimulus. The RX program does not attempt 



a total instruction in all word attack ^ 



ills, but provides a minimum of 



the 80% of phonic skills necessary for 

91 



;Hl student to continue his train- 
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ing. The student has only a limited time in the center, and, therefore, 
time do'es not allow for 2i(tempting 100% remediation in this area of in- 
struction. With the 80% of the skills he learns, he is then equipped to 
continue his perceptual trainilng in the center. 

6 

The Student' s Rcle 
The objective of the test is to hav% the student demonstrate his 
oral ability in .using phonic skills successfully so he may later recognize 
new words in reading. IjA the conclusion of the RX test, the student re- 
ceives a prescription form which indicates the materials to be used. 
The form also functions as a progress chart. In addition, each training 
cassette tape has four numbered and color-coded cards. The word cards 

! 

are placed oii a Number Board consisting of five'^numbered rows, each 
row having four positons. Words are presented orally on the tape in a 
left to right direction to reinforce the skill of directionality involved in 
the reading act. Many students who are deficient in these skills also re- 
quire further training in the perceptual skill of directionality. As the 
student hears the words, he attempts to recognize the printed, cards 
needed. At the conclusion'^f the instruction the tape presents an oral 
criterion referenced test at which time the ^rrej3tness of the work is 
checked by answer strips placed on the numbel* board. The student has 
to complete this test twice with 100% accuracy. 

When the prescriptions are concluded, the student takes a post- 
test administered by the instructor. This test may consist of eitrier a ' 
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random selection of the' cards used during training and/or a sjJecial list ■ 
of actual words illustrating^ the skill that was- being learned." T.his.po'st- 
test must be passed with lOO% accuracv. Should the student "exhibit dif- 
ficulty with any item presented in the post-test,^ he has several alterna- 
tives, or combination of alternatives: (1) Repeat the materials, (2) Use 
other RX materials, or (3) Use other materials, especiaily -assigned from^ 
those available in the reading center. / , 

= ^ The Instructor' s Role / 

The instructor's prime responsibility is to administer the oral 
-Test D in such a manner that valid test results are okained as deter- 
mined by its-objectives. ^ The instructor pr^ides a quiet place which 
assures the student privacy and carefully explains^the purpose and the . 
method of the^est. -He then listens to the studeht and evaluates his per- 
formance. Upon completion of the test, the materials suggested by the 
test manual for remediation are written on the prescription form used 
by the student. The program materials and the methods to be used are 

* 

demonstrated either by the instructor, a student tutor, a paraprofessional, 
or a cassette video tape. Once the student has completed the training • 
materials, it is the instructor's responsibility to administer the post- 
test according to the test manual directions. Should the student not • 
pass the post- test with 100% accuracy, the manual .provides other 
material which , may be assigned, by the instructor^ 
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The O. R. A. Program 

The. second training module utilizes the 0. R A, reading pro- 

4 

gram as used in Program 3. This set of materials consists of a book 
of twenty essays with comprehension and vocabulary questions and a set 
of twenty, eigpecially designed 35 mm films which repeat the content of 
each essay. It is the films which provide the special perceptual, simu- 
lation training. The films are used in a specially constructed filmstrip 
projector that advances the film at a reguUted ratQ of wo rds-per- minute 
to simulate the eye movement of an efficient reader. 

The films begin, by sequentially presenting groups of phrases in 

4 

three positions acrpss the field of vision on a screen from left to right. 

» 

^ Each such^osition is a "fix'^r^ATs LFe~student becomes .proficient in 

<7 



reading- at- rate at the three '^fix** position, he is 



then presented an ad- 



ditional difficulty by reading the film in two "fixes'*. Once proficient 

• 4 i 

at^thi^ task, the added difficulty of. reading at one **fix** consisting of one 

— ^ I J 

full line is presecited. Films are read at .progrejssively higher speeds. 
The book of essays is read in conjunction-with thfe films to provide a ^ 
transfer of the skills from the screen to the noPiiial printed page. 

' ' ' • ^ ^ ' V • K 

The O. R. A. reading program consists of three different levfels 

' ] J. 

of reading difficulty. Level I is at approximately-^ ade nine, Level II 
is approximately at grades ten and eleven, and Level III is approximately 
at grades twelve and thirteen. 
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The Student's Role 
. The O. R. A. reading program is assigned to students based 
upon the^^dUowing conditions: 

1. For those whose percentile score on the'Nelson- 

I Denny Reading Test, Form C, is within the range 
of 60 to 99. — ^ ■ * " ^ 

2. For those who have progressed from Program 1 

* o * 

thr(5ugh Program 2 and have acquired the skills 

. ' . that would assure success in such a program. 

^ ^ . - 3: For those who have progressed from Program 2. 

Prior to using the R. At materials the student undertakes a 

5 

preliminary training in the Rate and Rhythm program in either Program 
2 or as the first assignment in Program 3. Such materiajls follow. the 
same pattern of perceptual training at an easier reading level. This or- 
ientation has been found beneficial and assures greater success with the 
subsequent O. R. A. materials, which are a major part of the studeYit's 
perceptual training. The special films provided with the essay book are 
intended to simulate the practices of the efficient i/eader.as phrases are 
flashed at a rapid rate upon the screen. The essay book is read upon a 
mechanical pacer which puts ^le^tudent through the material at a pre- 



determined rate. ^ \ 

Essay 1 is used as a criterion referenced test to determine a 
student^ s initial Comprehension Rate. The data obtained from this essay 
is used to measure a student* s progress throughout the twenty essays. 



' Essays 2 through 10 are each^read at a progressively higher 

|speed, increasing fifty words-per- minute for each essay. At Essay" 10, s 

i ' ■ . . . . , - 

ithe mstructor computes a new reading rate. The student.then re^d^ the . 

final ten essays at this new speed. It i& during this section of the pro- - 

\ . ■ ■ • \ 

gram that, the student "sets" the habit of reading with -hi^ newly acquire^ - 

' \ ! ' . • " io • • ' ^ 

■\' \ ' ' , . ' •■ ■ ' ■ . 

sliiUs. The student times his reading speed again when he peaches essay ' 

^ \ . . ■ . ^ . ' <• " ' ■ . 

jlO. ijhe instructor then copiputes the student's Comprehehsion^Iniprove-^ . 

lent Percentage and iji this way the student knows his total progress. 

During the final ten essays'^ the student also uses other rea"dihg materials / 

• . ■ ' . ■ ^ '. 

to assure thie transfers of his newly acquired skills to npn- programmed 

• / . 

materials. . ■ • . 

• > Throughout'the program the student. is required taanswer 6oin-, 

if p . 

.p.rehension.and vocabulary questions .at the completion of each essay which 

he connects and enters on the progress chart At essay 6 and 10, he has 

a conference witl. the instructor for a diagnosis of any reading problems 

• which njight cause -the student to -become locked into unsuccessful read-' 

- <j > 

ing- practices. ' While the student is tra^ining with the^O. R. A. program, 
he concurrently performs other required activities as a paVt of Ibis per-.* 
ceptual training. Once, the^ student completes the O. R. A. prbgram, he 
confers with the. instructor and together they plan further training pro- . 



grams. . ■ 

■ • <s-. ■ , . .■ ' 

, The Role of the Instructor . ; • * 

^ ^ ,. ■ ■ ' \ 

The role of the instructor as specifically applied -lo the O. R. A* 



- V 
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reading program involves functioning, as an educational training manager, 

as a diagnostician, and Ss a counselor. The objectives of the training 

module are concentrated upon the dis^nostic function and a ^limited 

6 

counseling function. 

The role of a ciagnostician is quite different in the community 
college reading center J rom that customarify recommended for fhe pre-^ 
college student. ^ For younger students the use of Intelligent Quotient 
tests, learning disabilities tests, and informal reading inventories are 



generally recommended, combined with varioiis interpretations and sug- 
gestions for remediatiojn. Although such assessment methods provide a 
proper and ^^aluable background for a reading center manager, they 

i ■ ■ . ' < ■ ^ • •" 

more aptly apply to a cjlinical setting than to a reading center in a com- . 
munity college. The goals 6i the reading clinic are large fy concerned 
with individual diaghosis in-depth involving an extensive psyqho logical 
and sociological investigation followed by detailed remediation prescrip- 
tions based upon such results. Unlike the clinic, the reading center does 
not have the resources, the personnel nor the time for such time consum- 
ing and intensive assessments. The center is an area of action for the 
students who are present for a brief time and during which their maxi- 
mum activity should be concentrated in skill learning tasks suited to the 
adult student. Of necessity, therefore, the reading cejiter diagnosis 
should be brief and designed to attack only those specific problems which 
impede a student's success in the center. Eurthermoye, such a diagnosis, 
should utilize a criterion referenced test which involves the actual mater- 

97 . • ' 



ials the student is using at the time difficulties occur* 

The O. R. A. teacher's manual provided by the publisher contains 

7 

little information which may be used for diagnostic purposes. As the. 
primary pui^pose of this reading program is to train the student in effi- 
cient, adult reading methods, a decided effort should be taken to reveal^ 
any problem area that might impede such progress. The diagnosis ^ 
should! be of a highly pragmatic and expedient nature. The writer has 
developed such a method based upon his experience in working with the 
O. R. A. Progress Charts which provide the comprehension, vocabulary 
and speed scores achieved by the student for. each pf>twenty essays. Ob- 
servation of over 500 Progress Charts has revealed that Student's per- 
formances may be grouped into typical patterns. That is, students with 
common difficulties may be identified and in general benefit from com- 
mon remedial activities. The instructional module, therefore, devotes , 
major emphasis upon how to compute certain formulas and to recogniz- 
.ing these various learning patterns upon which the instructor can base his 
judgment to channel students through specific activities for the purpose 
of immediate remediation. These learning patterns are discussed and 
illustrated in detail in the training module,® Because of the wide range 
of abilities within a community college reading center, not every student 
falls into one of these patterns^ In such cases the instructor has to 
exercise judgment as to the type of materials which might be needed. It 
is also the responsibility of the instructor to refer any student who ex- 
--hibits _a, complex learning, physical, or emotional disability to the proper 

98 . „ : ■ ■ 



professional for further testing and remediaUonT' 

The second function which is included in the training module 
concerns the counseling of the student. This module is restricted to 
assisting the student to achieve careful work habits as he progresses 
through the Student Record Book and to provide special activities which 
will assist him in transfering his newly acquired skills to materials 
other than those used in the 0. R. A. program. * 

1 • The Contents of the Training Modules 

« - • * , « 

Each of the training modules has beeji^^de signed to siriiulate the 

1 . , - ; . 

actual conditions as they niight exist within the reading center of a com- 
munity college. (See Appendixes E and F for copies of these modules* ) 
The training tasks have been broken iijto small steps and each step fol- 
lows a pattern: (1) the correct response is illustrated, (2) an incorrect 
response is demonstrated, (3) the trainee then practices using the skill 
which has just been taught, and (4) the module answer book is consulted 
to check tlie accuracy, of the learning task. At the conclusion of the^ 
module, the trainee is administered a mastery ^test for the entire nipdule. 

The RX training module provides the trainee with an opportunity 
to listen to a student orally respond to the Test D items and to evaluate/^ 
and judge the correctness of the response. iFor this purpose a cassette 
tape recording of a student takii^ the test is used to simulate the actual 
' conditions under which the trainee would be performing. Instruction and 
practice is also provided in the use of the forms which are used to report 
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the test results. Provisipns are included for learning to assign remedial 
exercises and for the administration of the post-test. 

The 0. R. A, training module provides instruction and practice 
in the computation of three formulas based upon typical student respon- 
ses* Instruction is provided for diagnosing student progress basedxipon 
specific patterns of learning as deduced by tlie student's performance. 
Information concerning the type of remedial work to be assigned to the 
\^ student is also included in the module package. The module concludes 
with instruction as to the type of materials to assign to the student to 
insure a transfer of his newly acquired skills to non- programmed texts. 

^ Testily the Training Modules 

Once the training modules were constructed, they were sub-' 

■ ■ ' — ^ — 7: — ^ '-r^ ' — - — ' — ' 7^ — 

mitted to* a two-part testing program in order to indicate the effective- 
xn ess of this type of a training procedure. The first trial utilized a one- 
~~~ ^to^ne process-as-the trainejB^perfor learning tasks in the pres- 

ence of the writer. Following minor revisions, it was administered to 
a larger group of trainees who performed their work witho'Jit observa- 
tion or assistance. The results of these field trials would then deter-, 

mine the feasibility of this^training procedure as an effective training 

1 ► . ' , 

procedure for later inclusion in a complete training package to be tested 
by a larger representative group of trainees. 

The individuals who worked, on a one-to-one basis with the 
writer were not working in the reading center. One was an English 

100 • 
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instructor at' the college who had a Master's Degree and had taught for 
approximately thirty- five years. He had no experience in working" 
through modular, self- programmed materials and became confused with 
the self- instructional process. Consequently, the testing session was 
aborted, and it^was concluded that training of this nature should be used , 
With those having experience with self- instructional, programmed ma- 
terials. Another candidate for thispreliminary trialwas ayCMng elemen- 
tary school teacher who had a B. A. degree and had taught two years. 
He had had experience with programmed learning during his university 
training. The other candidate was ahigh school reading teacher who had 
an A. degree education and had taught remedial reading for five 
years. Both of these latter candidates successfully completed the training. 
modules with 95% accuracy! E xcept for minor typographical errors, no 
difficulties were experienced, and it was decided to advance to the next 
step for field trials with a group of persons who would complete the 
* modules without observation or help. 

During the second phase of the testing procedure, controls were 
established to assure that the trainees did not discuss the materials with 
others. They used the materials on their own and were instructed to 
study the module^ as long as necessary and to attempt the mastery test 
only when they were certain they had mastered the subjects 

. Once the training modules had been administered, the trainees 
were observed in the reading center to determine if they were able to 
put into practice in a satisfactory manner the tasks in which they had 

101 - 
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been trained One p.erson who lived out of the state was not included in the 
* final p^bcess* . ^ . ^ 

i Field Trial Trainees 

.'/ • 

The^trainees who were used for the field trials were from a 
wide range of backgrounds similar to the type o| individuals who might 
be expected tcperform the same skills in a reading center. 

4 

Trainee A: . ^ 

This participant was a Lake Michigan College studerit who had 

no leaching experience, nor had he taken any courses in the center. He-> 

i 

was used as a sample of the type of a person who might be utilized as a 

! ' ■ ' 

student tutor. He tested the RX module only. 
Trainee B : 

One of the part-time instructors in the reading center who had 
experienced difficulty in managing the RX and the O. R. A. programs be- 
came another trainee. She had an M. A. degree in reading and had 
taught English and reading for nine-years at a junior high school level. 
She tested both modules. 
Trainee C: 

Another part-time reading center instructor who had experienced 

* 5* 

difficulty in utilizing the O. R. A. pr^ram according to verbal directions. 
Until she tested the O. R. A. module she was not acquainted with the 
diagnostic method. She has an M. A. ^gree in reading and administra- 
tion with two years teaching experience at the high school level and one 

102 
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and a half years in the center at the college. She tested the.O. R. A. module. 
Trainee D ; ' ' . . 

A pierson who desired training for future part-time, employment 
in the'centei: was also a participant in the field trjals. She had a B. S. 
^ degree in Business Education with two year's experience as a reading 
teacher's aike at the high school level. Some of the/educational,litera- 
ture refers to difficulties minority teachers encounter using standard 

I • ■ 

.English phonics because of their own ethnic speech patterns; therefore,, 
it was considered useful to test a program such as the- RX module which 
involves phonics with such a teacher. She also tested the O. R. A. modtlle. 
Trainee E :, „ ' 

This trainee had an M. A; degree in English and has. had twelve . 
years teaching experience in Englis h in gra de s s even-^ffld-p4ght.-^Bpr,ausfi 

♦ 

this trainee was a citizen of Jamaica, it provided an opportunity, to test 
the 0. R, A. training module on someone who was not a native of the ' 
United States. • / . 

Trainee F ; 

Another trainee who has a high school diploma was a Teacher's 
Aide in an out-of-state school reading- learning center for grades two to 
six.- This provided an opportunity to test the RX module system entiireiy 

by mail. ^ 

This background information indi^cates the diversity ofsthe 
trainees' education and experience. Only two of them had any graduate > . 
reading cla'sses or experience in the reading center. None of them were 

• . 103 ■ ' 
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proficient in the center's management techniques and all required exten- 
sive training, in the subject matter of these two experimental modules. 

The^Test Results t)f the Training Modules- 
Tfii^original proposal involved an investigation of the feasibility 
of training instructors in reading center management through the medium 

so 

of self- instructional^ programmed instruments. The criterion. for the 
success of such a method would be the ability of the trainees to achieve 
a total score on the mastery test for each module of 90% or betteir^ Thie 
criterion for the success of this training method uses Ofeish's 90/90 
standard.^ That is, 90% of those being instructed will achieve a score 
of 90%/ or better, on the final mastery test for each module. It is pre- 
dieted that validation of the test modules, at this level will indicate that 



a variety of people should be able to perform at this same level of pro- 
f.lciency when using future training modules of this nature. 

An examination of the results of each module mastery test pro- 
vides an opportunity for further evaluation of this proposed training sys- 
tem as it relates to this initiartrial." 

The HX Nlodule 

Each of the performances required of the trainees, as given 
in Figure 12, page 96, relates to one of the performance objectives as 
given below: 
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The student wilKb^ expected to listen to tape recordings ' 

• •■ ^ > . ■■.>-..' 
of students taking the RX test and perform the following 

• • . • ■ ' * t> • . 

functions at oot less than 90% accuracy: 

« 

1. Check a form for items Pas^sed and Failed. 

2. Write a Prescription for the students for 
items failed. • 

, . ,3. Check a form for" items Passed and Failed 
in th'e'^bst-T.est." 




4. Write a Prescription for any needed remedia- 
. «- ■ 

- tion following the Post- Test. ^ * " 
The student will be expected to prepare a fape recording 
giving a saipple of a positive intro*duction to the RX test 
for a student. 

According to the data given in Figure 12, page 96, 75% of the 
trainees either achieved or exceeded, the po% criterion established. for 
the validity of its purpose. Trainee 1 is the only person who received a 
score slightly below 90%. An interview with this trainee revealed that 
the low scores in Questions 6 and 9 were caused by a lack of experience 
in the skill of filling out forms by this first year cCllege student. Indica^ 
lions are that with additional practice given for filling out the forms re- 
quired in these two sections, the trainee could improve his performance 
on "the mastery test. 

Difficulty was experienced by 75% of the trainees^with question 

, V 

•2, which rec[uired listening to a tape in order to check student errors. 

' ' > "106- 



* Interviews w4th these trainees, revealed that the tape was not clearly . 
recorded and was a contributing 'faptor to t;he lower scores. A, similar 



difficulty ocTdured in the tapes for questions 8, and 10. 

The other test items were passed at a satisfactory level. As 
a further verification of the effectiveness of the training' process, five 
of the trainees were obseirved a^ they administered the RX '^est D to - 
students in the reading center. The trainees were *able to satisfactorily 
apply the iSkills covered by the n^ule. It may be concluded that -the 
^\ proposed self- instructional training system presents a promising tech- 
i nique for training reading center instructors in tasks similar to those 
represented by this module, subject to revision and further testing* 

I . ' , jRevisions in tiie RX Module ' ' 



-^^^ — iJaajis pH i^p n n thA^PSjilfq rppnnfpH nnd intenvifimg with the trainee^, 

the following revisions should strengthen the effectiveness of this module: 
Questions 2, 8 and 10 : 'the •tafeks represented^by these « 
items were tape recordings simulating an actual student 
performance. It is believed that some of the difficulties 
. encountered were' paused. by imperfect recordings. . The 



trainees each suggested that more s^mp^tes sh^ld be pro- 

vided within the training module itself to provide more^:^ ' 

/ - • ^ * * . ' 

extensive practice with this type of materiaL This sug- 

. gestTon should be considered when this work is revised - 

•for futul^e work in order to provide the trainees with 
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more opportunities to hear different voices 'and with 

a variety of ethnic speech patterns, ' j , -u'^ ^ 

Questions 6 knd 9 ; There were some errors in the' 

' ■ ' « 

way in which the forms used for these questions were 

printed in 'the mastery test. It is believed that if there 

were a greater compatibility between the way in which 

' the forms in the test are. printed with the actual train- 

^ ing module, one source of confusion |hat occurred 

would be eliminated. 

It will be necessary to revise this set of materials and the mas 
tery test, and then submit them to further testing with a larger sample 
group. ' . 

V » 

* fheO.RA. Module 
Each of the perforhiances required of the trainees as given in 
Figure 13, page 100, relates to one of the performance objectives as 
given below: , • , . " 

Upon'comp^etion of this module the student should be able 
to demonstrate with 90% accuracy how to successfully 
guide a student through the 20 essays of the O. R. A. Read- 
ing Program by performing the following specific skills: 

. ^ ' - ' , . . / . 

4. Demonstrate an ability to compute the Compre- • 

■ « hension Rate 
' 2. Demonstrate an ability to compute the Co mpre- 

108'^ • ' • *^ 
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101 .* 
. • hension Improvement Formula (CI). / 

3. De.monstrate an ability to compute the Optimum 

* 

Reading Achievement Level (ORAL) at essay 10. 

4. Demonstrate an ability to recognize the ^sential 
elements to be contained in a diagnostic student ^ 
conference at essays 1, 6 arid 10* ^. ~ 

5. Demonstrate an ability to recognize specific " 
Patterns of Learning at essays 6 and 10 as re- 

^ vealed by a Checklist Chart. - . 

6. Demonstrate an ability to provide training recom- 
. mendati^n^ for students who exhibit specific 

• Patterns of Learning at essays 6 arid 10. 
. 7,. Demonstrate' an ability to prescribe training mater- 
^' " . ials foi^' a transfer of speed skills to noh-0. R* A. : . 

jmaterials. This will also require listing the basic 
elements of these training materials. 
Each .3f the trainees achieired the ^90% criterion with 65% scoring 
above 90%. Question 1 tested Step 3 in the module ^n.d will require a re- 
vision as it apparently was not clearly defined in either the module or 
the mastery test. So me .difficulty was encountered in questions 4 and 9, 
and during interviews with the trainees it wa& suggested that in the future 
more examples of the learning patterns would'be of assistance. All other 
test items were passed at a satisfactory level. To further verify the 
effectiveness of the, training, the trainees were observed as they admin- 
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istered the 0. A. reading program and were able tot satisfactorily 
apply the skills covered by the module* It may be concluded that the 
proposed selfr instructional training system presents a promising tech- 
nique for training reading center instructors in tasks similar to those 
represented by this module, subject to revision and further testing- 
Revisions in the 0. R. A. Module ^ 
Question 1 : This item tested Step 3 in the training module* 
An analysis o£ the mastery test item revealed there were . 
many multiple answers possible which were confusing to 
the trainees. It would also be a stronger traming lesson 
if both the module and the mastery test used sample tape 
recordings for training and for testing of the initial con- 
ference demonstration. 

1 Questions 4 and 9 ; The original training module-pro- 

^vided only one sample for each type of leaniing pattern 

^ f% ^ 

used for the diagnostic section* interviews-with the 
trainees revealed this was not enough practice materials 
for them to acquire mastery of these principles at a high 
confidence level- Any future revision of this module will 
necessitate more such practice material for the learning 
" patterns, 

. It will be necessary to revise this set of matferials and the mas- 

' ' ■ - . * / 

tery test and then submit it to further testing with a larger sample"* group. 
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Summary 

It was the object of this part of the study to investigate the 
feasibility of using a method of training instructors. in the management 
techniques of a community college reading center which would eliminate 
the time consuming and inefficient one-to-one, individual training system 
which had been used. For this purpose experimental materials were 
constructed for two segments of the curriculum utilizing self-Jinstruc- 
tionalj programmed modules. The training modules were then tested 
in two steps. The first step consisted of a one-to-one trial individually 
administered by tKe writer. The second step consisted of a limited 
field trial with a^small group of trainees. These tests were conducted^ 
to* simulate the, actual proposed conditions under 3vhic,h such modules . 
might be used in the future and in other settings. The criterion for the 
success of this training would be achieved if 90% of those being instruc- ^ 
ted achieved a score of 90%,_or better, on the final master^ tei^t for 
each module. . ' ^ " ' '.'^ 

A group of six trainees were selected who were believed to be 
representative of flie target population. The results of the .completed 
jtest data from the field trials indicates that the trainees had mastered 
the objectives of thejraining module as predicted by the 90/90 criterion 
for success. Observations were conducted as. the trainees worked with 
students In the reading center. The trainees were able to successfully' 
apply what they had learned from the training modules. It appears that 
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this self- instructional, programmed system is a promising method for 
training reading center managers in tasks similar to those represented 
by the experimental modules, ' ^ 

Through interviews and an analysis of the results of the module, 
tests, data was gathered for future revisions of the materials. Infor- 
mation is now available for the preparation of other modules for the 
balance of the reading center curriculum,. Once the balance of the 
modules is constructed, they will be tested and researched with a 
larger population to assure the effectiveness of the total training system. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary _ 
This study has determined that successful reading instructioiT 
for the adult student, is bas^ci upon principles which differ from the ana- 
lytical methods, utilized to teach the pre-college student.^ These more 
effective principles are an imierent part of the process since the adult 
reads in a flowing manner aciipss the page^ assimilating ideas from 
phrases and sentences in a smooth manner. Adult students who are not 
fluent and efficient in their reading may be trained to achieve such skills 
through an organized, sequentially programmed process. The:;prinpi- 
_.ples upon which- reading center instruction for the adult student should 

be based are summarized .below.. 

■ *~ ' • 

The Perceptual Environment Principle involves a process in 

which the student already possessing the basic skills of. reading is pro- 
vided a:dyance>perceptuaL training utiUzing. a Simulated visual mode. 
The thrust of the training is to eliminate ej^tensive analysis and verbal- 
ization by simulating the reading act in.an accelerated process. By , 
such training the student improves his perceptual cognition and thereby 
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sharpens the accuracy of his mental faculties. In order for the adult 
to achieve fluent, efficient reading skills, the congruent skills of per- 
ception and comprehension must also be mastered. Because the com- 
prehension of ideas as represented by the written word is equated with 
an enriched, fluent vocabulary, the teaching of vocabulary shouf^ be 

included in the accelerated perceptual Jiraining techniques. | 

The Skill . Learn iog Principle involves a process in which|the 

student who already possesses the basic skills of jeading begins his 
. training at a level at\yhich he reads successfully- and practices mas- 

tered skills under conlrolled conditions using intensive perceptual train- 

ing. As the stiident becpmes fluent at his entry level and the skill ber 

• \ ~. T'----- ^ ■ V . : . • ' \ . 

- comes a successful hibit, -the speed and level of difficulty of the ; 

-materials are increased. Should a student's performance indicat J a 

' ■ 'J ■ — ____ 

need for training in other slcills,-. it is provided. When nece^sarj^,^cer-' 
tain skills may be re-taught, followed by extensive practice.^ The skill 
training pi* bceed? in an upward spiral of difficulty until the student 
achieves his potential. Once the skills are learned, provisions khpuld 
be made.for a transfer of such skills from-programined lessans' to. a . 
wide variety of reading materials to assure their maiintenance' after the 
.immediate training ceases. . . - 

'The transmission of the Prinbjplesfof a Perceptual aijd a Skill 
Learning Environments to the students, riequires carefully organized in- 



struction to meet individual needs. Sucli a method utilizes t^e systems 
approach, which is an qrderly, ^cohesive method^Ior managing the 
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reading center curriculum. This approach is facilitated through the 
construction of flow charts which map the terrain and provide for the 
various paths which a student may follow from his entrance into the. 
center until his exit. Flow charts diagram in a step-by^step manner 
how the student proceeds through, the training process, including the • 
possible alternate programs needed to meet individual differences. 

It is upon such principles that an organization embodyinjgi the 
above principles has been developed in a community college reading 
center whose students are typical in the diversity of their abilities, 
needs and interests. The center uses modular learning programs by 
means ol which the students are taken through a variety of materials 
in a self- instructional manner. The student is Sequentially instructed 
•through an upward- spiral of skills. Flexibility of hours, 9f materials 
and of instruction provide for the needs of the diverse, student popula- . 
tion ranging from the. recent high school graduate to the business and 
professional people of the surrounding community.- 

Once the ,re- organization of the reading center Js effected, it 

{ ' 

becomes necessary to train additional instructors in its management 
practices. As no such training program is available, aij experimeotal 
systernJias been devised for the RX testing and the O. R. A. reading 
programs^n order to test the effectiveness of the method. The train- 
ing technique involved the construction of two programmed, self-instruc 
tional module?. Trainee^ considered to be representative of the target 
population were selected^tol:est,the training systems. 
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Conclttsibns 

The first objective of this study was concerned with an invest!- 
gation of the principles upon which the teaching of reading far the adult 
student should be basetd, and then to study the application of such prin- 
ciples as to their effectiveness and replicability. A community college 
reading center was reorganized based upon the Principles of the Per- 

ceptual and Skill I^earning environments using a systems approach. A. 

• * . . i * » 

statistical comparative study of the effectiveness of this student- center- 
ed milieu was compared with the previous, teacher- oriented, analytical 
--riiethod cover^ing a three year period for each. From this comparative 

. - ■ , 

study it is concluded that the present system significantly improves ,th6 
students' reading^ comprehension, vocabulary, reading speed, and the 
total percentage of improvement over those of the^ previous method. 

The second objective of this study was to investigate the 
feasibility of using a system for training instructors in the management 
of techniques of a community college reading center that were different 
from the one-to-one teaching method. A self- instructional, modular" 
teaching technique was designed for two areas of the curriculum. Based 
upon -the reported trials, the tFaineels were able to successfully demon- 
strate their ability for learnirig the management methocfs tested. There- 
fore, it is concluded that the self- instructional, programmed, ^ modular 
system is a feasible system for effectively training reading center 

managers in tai^ks similar to those represented th'e^ experimental 

I .> ' " ' ^^ 

modules. . " ; 
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1 Recommebdations 

1* ' 1 

Based upon the findings oflthis study the following suggestions 

are made for further research relating to the operation of the reading 

center: j a^;. i 

!• A ^longitudinal study should be instituted within the 
same reading center to determine the instructional 
implications and effectiveness of the system as, it 
relates to students of various ethnic origins and 
ability levels. 

2. Further studies should be undertaken to determine 
the Implications and effectiveness of the findings of 
< this study as they apply to the practical implemeri- 

tation of jthis syste.m. to, other community college , 

j . ^ . • ' 

^reading centers/ 



3. A study should be instituted to determine to what 
, extent ^he findings of this studyiwould apply to a . 

pradtical implementation of this system to junior ; 
and senior high school reading centers. 
In relationship to the findings of this study as it relates to the 
experimental, self- instructional modular system of training instructors 
in the management of a reading center, the following recommendations 
are proposed: . - 
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' in , 

A complete tiraining system for each secjtion of the 
reading center curriculum should be designed con- 
isisting of the following nftodules: \ 

a. The Principles of a Perceptual and a Skill 
Learning Environments. 

■ ■,/•■■ 

b. Counseling "Techniques for Student- Instruc- 

■■/■ 

. tor Conferences. ' 

•t / ' 

c. The Management of Vocabulary Programs 

(1) Tachistiscopic Training 
/ * . (2)' Ge'neral Vocabulary Enrichment 

d. "jPhe/Management of' the R. X: Program 

e. "" The Management of the O. R. A.«Program 

f. ' The 'management of alternate programs 

^ (l).for those not ready for reading- at- rate 
. (2) foi: special enrichment of highly skilled 
/ readers 

(3) for transfer training 

/ ' • ■ : 

(4) for business and professional students 

The complete learning package should then bei submitted 
to extensiY.e testing as to its effectiveness with a large 
number of- trainees representing the target population. 
Following the validation of such a package, it should 
then be made vailable for general use as a preparation^ 
for those instructors who, manage reading centers. 
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It is believed that this study has proposed numjerous heeded . 

methods for the individualized, self-ins^uctionar teaching- of students 

and reading center instructors which should Contribute toward the 

improvement and enrichment of the readin^skills of the adult students 

« 

who are being educat^ed by the community college, Ther(S is a need in 
today^s society for adults who can re^d skillfully and with meaning in 
order to enh2fnce\^ot oiilyTheir employment oppor|unitiies, but to pro. 
vide insights into society^ s problems and to provide increased recrea- 
tional opportunities which reading can supplj^S? The* major intent of 
this study- is that the basic principles upon whiph |he reading center ^ 
should be based and tHe techniques which have been found^effective- 
will benefit reading instructors who are assistii^students who desire 
to improve, their total reading skills in future years. 
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tAU MICKICAH COtLCGC 

I* 9*11 StMCSTU HOURS 

or COIUGC CR£DtT 

<fRIOR TO THIS t^^OllWUn) 
I, at OR MORC SSVICSTCR 

KOURs or coiitcr ckcoit 

r«Ot so THIS CKRCUlACNt) 



ft. 



□□□ 



ACADEMIC DISCtfUHt 
(5U KEY ON UCK Of THIS fACO 



in 



«ACS 



□ 



U AMERICAN INDIAIt 
n iCACK 
9, CHJCANO ' 
4, ORlCNtAL 

n %^tTt 



n 



□ 



□ 



WHAT rCRSOH WAS MOST tKrtUCNrja IN HSlttNC 
YOU DCCIOC WHCRC TO CO TO CCIUCC? 

I, ecwsaot 
I, tMrioycR 
9, raicNO 
4, tor . 

I, fAASNT OR RCUTIVC 

S« COUXCC RCritCSENUTIVC 

WHAT WAS THE MC3T IMPCRTANT 
UASON rOR SEtCCTINC UM.C.7 

U COST 

I, CtOSC TO KOMC 
9« OPEN ADMISSION 

4, ctAss sac 

ACPUTATtOM 
!• ItST raOCRAM rOR CARCCa 

rAmcri couanoN 

I, USS THAN HtCK SCHOOL 

I. teSS TtfAH HIGH SCHCCt GRADUATtOM 

9, HIGH SCHOOL CMOUATC 

4* TWO (2) YEAR OECRCC 

I, rOUR (4) YEARS Or COUCGC 



in 



o 

□ 



o 



tOOCAnONAL CCf CRitNCt 

I, PIRST TtMC IN COiUCC 
n tnURNINC TO t.M.C. 
9, TAANSrCA fROM ANOTHU COiUCt 



CtCSn HOURS 4 THIS SEMtSTU 

n I • I 
n • • 11 

n II Oft MOM 



MdWlONO HAVE YOU UVEO IN 
•EMUKN COUHIY OR COVERT TOWNINirl 

n tU9 TlUN I MONTHS 
n S MONTHS OR MOKt 
t« to NOT im IN IlKRIEM COUNTY 
CAXOVSRT ICWNSHtr 



□ 



n. 



M0tltU*S'COUCATION 

1* ttSS THAN HIGH SCHOOL 

!• ItSS THAN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUAHON 

9, HIGH SCHOOL GA\0UATC 

4, TWO p) Yt.\R OECREC 

!• rOUR C4) YEARS Of COLUCC ^ 

n. ft^N" L-^i^ 



□ 



YOUft rUTUU HANS 

U ILS30CUTC DCCREC. T>IEH TRANSrtR 
I. ASSOCIATE DECREE. RUT NOT TRANSrEft 
9. TMANSrCR. OUT NUT TMU Ar.SUClATC 
. DEGREE AT (ARC MtGHK..\N CULIECC 
n COMPtrrC CERTIltCATE PNOCMM 
It HONE Of THE AlCVC: TAAINO 
• INDIVIDUAL COURSU, 



ERIC 
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120. 
TABLE 1 



n t G H 



S C H 0 O t 



(use TO ANSWER QUESTION NUMBER 9) 



•1 BCriTON HARBOR 
•2 tmtlH SPRINGS 
•} IfANDYWINE 
%i MIDCMAN 
ftUCKAKAN 



e( OOlOMA 
07 COVERT 
OS CAU CtAIR£ 
j09 GAUCN 
10 KAKTrORD 



11 UC. MOIIR 

It lAKC MICHIGAH CATIIOUC 

13 lAKCSKCRC 

14 MICUtCAK LUT»CMK 

15 h^a »urfALO 



ic Nats 

17 RIVER VA^ttr 
19 ST. JOSEfH ^ 
IS V\rATERVUET . 
aO OTHER 



A OA D E M 1 C 



DISCIPLINE 



(USE TO ANSWER QUESTION NUMBER 1 2) 



yVSmtSS ADMIKISTI^ATtCK & SEGRETARtAt SeiENCE 

BUSINESS ADMtNI3TRATI0H 150 

ACCOUNTING ...^ UO 

tCOKOMtCS ; 013 

MARKETING AND RcTTAlL SALES 130 

MANAGEMENT TRAINEE 131 

— f ECRETARlAL-SClEHCE-^V^rrrn r; 140" 

CLERICAL ASSISTANT .•••...^ 141 

CLERK -TYPIST M2 

CURJCAL i 143 

DCECUTlVt SECRETARY :A< 

CENERAL BUSINESS ASSISTANT MS 

LEGAL SECRETARY ^. 146' 

MEDICAL SECRETARY 147 

SECRETARY 148 

WENOCRAPHER 149 

cqwrnumG education 
Community service courses sis 

If rS COURSES S17 

pIGtlSH UKGUAGE AND ttTEKATURg 

ENGLISH 041 

rOREtGN LANGUAGE 042* 

rHILOSOPHY w 022 

pEALtH.SCTCNCrS 

.ASSOCIATE-.DEGREE-'NURSING" 210 

CEKTiriED MEDICAL OmCE ASSISTANT 222 

PEilTAL ASSISTANT 230 

MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 220 

rRACTlCAL NURSING 211 

WOIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY 221 

y.10tRAL ARTS ^...••••'^040 

yjU^% COMMUNICATIONS AND HNC ARTS ^'C 

AR3f Ail 

mm 046 

JOURNALISM ^ 044 

MUSIC 03S 

lUU>IO DROADCASTINC 04S 

SfEECU 043 



MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

BIOLOGY.: 061 

CONSERVATION 080 

FORESTRY 081 

MORTUARY SCIENCE 082 

CHEMISTRY 064 

PREt- fHARMAC Y ; ; 0 87 

ENGINEERl?iG .v 310 

MATHEMATICS ^ 0S2 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE 063 

PHYSICS 065 

?Rg « PROrESSTONAL 083 

^ SOCIAL SCIEMCC 

GEOGRAPHY 023 

HISTORY ; 021 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 014 

PSYCHOLOGY 012 

SOCIOLOGY : Oil 

TEACHER EDUCATION 070 

TEACHER AIDE- c 077. 

TECHNOLOGIES -AND VOCATIONAL 

* APPLW^CE SERVICE TECHNOLOGY 370 

APPRENTICE TRAINING (INDUSTRIAL) 380 

^ — (CARPENTERS) . . 382 

(PLUMBERS).. 383 

; AUTOMOtrVE TECHNOLOGY. 340. 

INDUSTRIE ARTis 073 

IN DUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGIES 

DRAFTING AND DESIGN ,'320 

ELECTROMECHANICAL ^. . 360 

ELECTRONICS 330 

MANUFACTURING i 3S0* 

METALLURGIG\L 361 

MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 374 

LAW ENFORCEMENT ..a.... 38$ 

FIRE PROTECTION 387 

CORRECTION - PAROLt - PROOATION 386 

COURT MANAGEMENT w.. 388 

INDUSTRIAL SECURITY AND PUBLIC SAFETY. 3^9 



y ^DECIDED^ 400 



129 



>• 
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Table 2 



1,200 



1,100^. 

1, 000^, 



900 



42. 8% 
1,171 



•••«*«««•««•••••• 

••«•««««««««««••• 
*•«••«««•«««««««« 
••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 



w 800 



w 700 



g 600 



g 500 



400 
300 



100 X 
0 



30.3% 



•830 



distribution of . 
l. m.c. student body 
■ Among various 
"age groups 

-FA-IiIr-1974- — 



««••••«««««•«« 



•*•••••«**••****• 
•*•••••«*««•*«««• 
*•*••••••«•*•*«««• 

•*•••••«•••**«**• 
•*•••*•«•«*•««• •• 
••••••••••••••••• 



•««««««•«•«««««««• 
•««««««««««««««««• 

99*9 •«•>•««««« « ««• 

•««*«•«««*«««««««• V 
•••••••••••••••••• 



••••••••••••• 



•••**•*• **••••*•• 

•**•«••««•«•••*•« 
•«*••••«*•••••••• 

*•««••«««•••••*•• 

••««•••««•«•••««« 

,9* «««••««««««««*• 
«««««««•«««••««•• 
•«««««««««««««««« 
««•««««««««•««««« 
•«««««•««««•««««• 
«««««•««.«««•«««•• 
•«««««•#«««•«« •«• 

••*••••••••••*••• 

••••••*• V******** 

•••••••*••••••••• 

«••*••••••••••••• 

• •••••••••**•••*•• 

••••*•••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

• •••••••••••• •* 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

•••••••• ••*•••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

•••••••••••••••*• 

••••••••••••••••• 

•••••••••••••**•• 

••••••*•• 



•••••••••••••••«• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 



••••••••••••••• 

•••••••• ••••••••• 

•••••••••••••••••* 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••***«•••••••• 

• •••••«***«••••••> 

• •••••••••••••■•••« 

«•••••••••••••••• 

•••••••«•••••**•• 

*•••••••••••••••• 

*••••••••••>•••••• 

•••••••••••••••4* 

••••••••*•••••••• 

%•»,•••••••••••*•• 

«•*•••••••••••••• 

•*••••••••••••••• 

•*••••••••••••••• 



•••••••••••••••••• 

••**««•»«•«•«««««« 
•««*«•«««««««««««« 
••«««««««««•«««««« 
•««««•«««««««• «««« 
«««««•«««««««««««« 
•««««•«««««««««««« 



Mean Age: " 26. 6 years 
.Median Age: 24. 6 years 



••••••••**«««««««« 

•••••****••««««««« 

****«*•»•*«««««««« 
***•*••• *«•««• «•«« 
•««••*•«««««««««•« 
«••«••«««««««««««• 
•••••**«««««««•««« 

••••••***«*•«««««« 

*•••*••*••«•«««««« 
••••••**•*«««««««« 

•*•*••••*•*««««««« 

*••••••*••••«««««« 

••••••**••*•*«««•• 

•••••••••**«*««« 

•*••«••••*•**** ••• 

••••^••••****«**** 
••••**•••••*•«*•«• 

• *•-•*•*****•**•••• 

• * •*•••**•«*•**••• 
••*****•*•*•*•*••• 

• •• •**• *•******••• 
••••••**• a^******* 

«•••••«****•*• •••* 

•••••*•*••*••••••• 

••••••*•******•••• 

••••••*••••**•**•• 

•••••*•••••••••••• 

'••••••••••••••••^ 

•••••*•••••••••••• 



16% 
458 



••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

•••••••••••*••••• 

" *•«•••••••«>••««••• 

•^••^•••••••••••« 

••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

•••••««••••«•*••• 

•••••«•••«•«•*••• 

••••••••«••*••••• 

•••••••••••••*••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 



••••••••••••••••• 

•*««««««««««««««• 
«*•«««««««««««««« 
««««««•«««««««*«* 

*4>«*«**«««««««*«* 
«•«* •*•«««««««««« 
«««••««•«««««««•« 
•«««*••««««««««•• 
«••••••«««««•««•« 

««««««*«««^«««««« 
>•••••••««•••-««••• 

«•«••••««««••«*•* 

••¥••••«••••««••• 

«•••••••••••«««•• 

«••••••«•••••«••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

«••••••••••••••«• 

••••••••••••••*•* 

••••••••••••••••• 



••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••«««««•••• 

•••••••••«««•*••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

. ••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

• ••••••••••«>••••• 

• ••••••••••••• 

• »V» •••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 

••••••••••••••••• 



6.8% 



187. 



3%; 

.85. 



14-119 



20-29 
AGE 



30-39 
GROUPS 



40-49 



50-73 



ERIC 
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Table 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF L. M.C. STUDENT BODY 
. AMONG VARIOUS RACES, FALL 1974 



RACE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


White. ' - 


■ 45.1% 


3^.8% 


81.8% 


£ilack 


6.5 


9.4 


15.9 


"AmericaftTRQian 


- 




.7 


Chicano 




..1 


.4 


Oriental 




.2 




Other 


.4 


.3 


'.7 



Note: Expressed as % of those, reporting. Percentages have been 
rounded to nearest tenth, , therefore- totals do riot total 100%. 



, Table 4 . 
DISTRIBUTION^ OF L. M. C. STUDENT BODY 
BASED UPON .'EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

FALL 1974 . 



EXPERIENCE . 


mAle 


FEMALE 


TOTAL . 


First time in college 


18. 6%. 


- 20.5% 


39.1% 


Reluming to L. M. C. 


29. 2 

• 


21.8 


51.0 


Transfer to L. M. C. 


5. 2 


4.7 


9.9 



131 
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Tables 

DISTRIBUTION OF L. M. C. STUDENT BODY 
BASED UPON REASON FOR 
SELECTING L. M. C , FALL 1974 



\ r 

■ REASON 


MALE 


FKMALE._ 


__TO.TAL. 


Skill or trade 


15.9% 


15.1% 


31.0% 


Increase Jibility in work 


11.3 


8.3 ^ 


19.6 


jpreparation for transfer 


13.0 . 


* 10.6 


23.6 


Personal growth . 


10.3 


11:4 . 


21.7 


, Other 


2.4 


1.7 


4.1. 



Table 6 . . 

'DIST-RIByTION OF L. M. C. STUDENT BbpY 
BASED UPON CREDIT HOURS CARRIED 
' V^LL1974 . 



\ 



\ 



\ 



HOURS 


MALE 


\ ■ FEMALE 


TOTAL 


1-7 Hours 


r 

30.4% 


\ 26.0% 


56.4% 


8-11 Hours 


5,9 


\ ~ ^ ^ 

\4.1^ 


~ 10.0 


12 or more Hours , 


ie.6 

V 


17^^Q^ . 


33.6 
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►APPENDIX B 



Table 7,- Range of Comprehension. JmprovemQijt 
of Students for the Systems Approach, 
1972-75 as Instituted by A. J. Ba.tchelder 



ERIC 



1^3 



Table ? ^ 
RANGE OF COMPREHENSION IMPROVEMENT OF STUDENTS 
FOR THE, SYSTEMS APPROACH, 1972-75- 
" • AS INSTITUTED pY A. J. EATCHELDER 



Percentage of Improvement No. pf Students % of Total 



Below 25 


21 


5.2 


26-50 


30 


7.4 


51-75 


66 


16.4 


76-100 


45 


11.2 


101 - 125 


48 


11.9 


126 - 150 


36 


8.9 


151^ l-75. _ 


47 


11.7 


176 - 200 


26 


6.5 


201 - 225 


19 


4.7 


226^2'50 


• 13 


3.2 


251 - 275 


10 


■ 2.S 


276 r 300 


6 


1.5 


301 - 325 ' 


7 


lv7. 


326 - 350 


3 


.7 


351 - 375 


.5 


1.2 


376 - 400 


4 


1.0 • 


401 - 425 


2 


.6 


426- 450 


1 


.2 . 


451 ^ 475 


0 


.0 


476 - 500 


« 3 


.7 


501 aiid above 


U 


2.7 ^ 
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APPENDIX C 

Student Assignment Form for Prograin 
Stu^eiit Assignm6nt Form for Program^^ ^ 
Student Assignment Form for Program 
Class Schedule for Spring- 19^6 
Class Descriptions - L. M. C. Catalog 




ERIC 



13!} 



A. 
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Student ^Assignment Form for Program 1 



Na«et 



Section 



Cour$o ^ !\>Dato PROCRAI^ I 



IKDIVIDUAL COHTRACT 



Start 
No. 


Bonus 
By. 


End 
No. 


Conus? 


No. 
Hrs. ^ 


Unit 
No. 


Kodulc 
No. 


^ name ox NatcrxaJLs ^ 










r 


1/ 


1 


The RX Program " 








• 




2 


16 


Radio Reading Cards ?nd Tapes No. t 












3 


17 


Radio Reading Cards .and Tapes No. 2^ 








t 

t 




6 


9 


-5 — — - 

Discovery Spelling Film Set 4 , 












7 


10 


Discovery .Spelling Fif« Set'.S- 












8 


ii 


Discovery Spelling Film .Set 6 












. 9 


12 


Discovery Spelling Film Set' 41 












10 


. ' 13 


Discovery Spelling Film Set 42 








<• 




11 


S3 


Listen ajhd Ftead Tapes MP 












14 




KewsRcad Reiy)rts ind TM'os * , ' 








■ .. 71 








* * 

\ ■ 
















































* * 














































t 




















S 

































































.^1 • 
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Student Assignment Form for Program 2 



Namo 



Section 



Course 



ProsrdM 2 VOCABULARY' 



; STUDENT CONTRACT 



DONE 



ERIC 



Module No. ' Name 


Special Directions . 


2 Multilevel Films 




3 Basic Sight Words 




4 nOTQs Q mrascs Vl«w 


21 _L 


5 Vforas Q Phrases vc/ 


V — ^ 


^ 0 . noras M rnrases^vto 




7 VjLs^on Training program 




26 Lang, Mas, VoC, -Purdue . I 




^7 Lang, Mas, Voc.-Purclue II 




"28 Lang, Mas, Voc, -Purdue III 




29 Lang, Mas, Voc.*0,R.A, I 




30 Lang, Mas, Voc,-0,R.A, II 




31 t' Lang, Mas, Voc,-0,R.A, III. 




32 Langi Mas, Voc,*Impr, Conp« 




.IS " Advanced Numbers 


- 


46 College Vocabulary 




47 * Using the Thesaurus 




75 Wordcraft No. 1 




76 Wordcraft No, 2 




77 tfordcraft Na. 3 


t 


78 Bergan Evans Vocabulary 




79 How To Build Vocabulary 




80. ' . Lang. Mas, Vocab. in Context 




81 Vocal. Tape for Newstrcad . 




82 Vocab. in Subj^^ct Area ^ 


V 


83 ^ Lang. Mas. Vocab. .11 . 




84 Lang. Mas. Vocab. Ill 

* 
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Student Assignment Form for Program 3 



AssxcwtBins 



Hmt: 



* Section Ho^ 



Cdur$0 Ho* 



!ktt0 



pinEcrms: 



You should try to work on 3 different Modules each, period, hs you finish each 
Hodulct sec the Instructor. In some ansicnments you are expected to see *thf 
Instructor while' you work on the Module, this sheet tells you when. Follow 
all directions correctly, or you may have to do the work over. Modules : 
circled as a croup count as 1 Module toward your grade requireaont*, . 



Moaulo 


Name of IJatarialo 


Ko. of 


A^Mit'ional DiTCCti4>n$ 


4 


Words & J^hrascs • 


20 - 




5 


Words & Phrases 


20 




6 


Words 6 Phrases 


20 






Spnn of Pnrrrptlnn : 


20 






Kate & Rhythm 


6 


^essays i.*, a^, 


2a, 26 


Purdue X 6 Lanftuaj-e Master 


12 




21.27 


Purdue II i» Language Master 


16 " 


\See xnstr* arcer ^ftAVji^^l. 


22, 28 


Purdue III. & Language Master 


16 


(See Instr. after £1.10.16) - 

Vw WW JkM*» * »w» ««Ap«wp w V ^ 


23,29 


O.R.A. I 6LanBU*Re Master 


20 


rSee tnstr. after E1.G.10«2C 


2A , 30 


CP.. A. II 6 Lnnr.uace Master 


20 1 


In<5tr. after £1.6.lb«2C 


!25»36 


O.K. A. Ill & Lansuai^e Master 


i 20 i 


fSee Instr. after £li6.10ft2C 


3^. 


Rfltf» Comor^henslon Check Ttsts 






35 


Rate Comprehension Check Tfests 


(Green) 




Rate ^omprch<>nsio'n Check Tests 


(Oranfte) _ 


37 


Rate Comprehension Check Tests 


. (Red) ^ 


.38 


Rate Cornprehension Check Tests 


(Purple) 


39 


Readihj^s in Business Materials 




AO 


RcadinRS in Technical Materials 




41 


KeadinRs ior the Uentint 




mL 


Readinc:s for the Doctor 




43 


Kcadinr.s for the Lawyer 


' / •• 


4A 


Keadinr. for' !*aw Enforcement Officers 




45 


. McCall-Crnhh Terst Lessons ' 


i 


47 


Thesaurus Tnnes 




48 


Snoofl tt*»nrtlnf» In HooUs 




SI 


' How to Survive in Colldiic Tape 


& Hook 






Sack-Yourman Speed Readinn 




55 


Speed Rendinr. Tapos 




56 


Tcchninue of Listening Vnnes 




J2 


Mrmorv Snan Tai>f»s 




59 


Kcadinr* Uno. Lnb 




60 


KMrn. Hook 1 




61 


Lenrn, Hook 2 






62 


Learn » Hook 3 * ^ 




65 


(hinst Stutiv Toxthook ^ 




66 


lino tn Ki»:iil thf Sl»lonri»j: 




67 


tlow tn lU*:td tho lhim:in i i ion 




\ 


' 6R 




70 


A1:irm ilUvk KivMlimi 


\ (outside j;peeu work) 


7K 


Memory Tr.iUvilir. IVimmmih 




.77 . .... 


\Jt\rt\i*r^A^ '\ VfU*:ihitl:il*V 


^'lO or 100 words) 




* liit^n KvniiJi Vucnhiilary 




1 OOOwordtO ^ 




^ r—. ! : — : 
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Class Schedule for Spring- 1976 



READING 

CUSSES FOR DAY STUDENTS TO BE ARRANGED. RECiSTER AS USUALT^HEN CO TO ROOM 
B202 WIIEH CVMStS START AND SIGN UP FOR CUSS SIOURS. 1 CRT. - 2 "R*. PER 
VEEK FOR "8 WEEKS, 2 CR. - 2' IIRS. PER WEEK FOR 17 UEEKS, 3 CR. - 3 JIRS. PER 
WEEK FOR 17 WEEKS, AND 4 CR. - « IIRS. PER WEEK FOR 17 WEEKS, 



4701 


c 

POWF.R STUDY 


♦091 


1 


A CONVENIENT TIME 






c 






ARRANGED &Y IN«* 




4702 


SUPER SPEED READINC^ I 


*093 


1 


STRUCXOR 4 STUDENT. 


•202 




PKEREQ; 092 OR 093 OR 103 












4703 


SUPER SPEED READING' II 


*094 


1 






BZQ2 




PREREQ: 093 










B2Q2 


4704 VOCABULAKY ^ , 


096 


1 






4705 


tISTEHIKC 


09S 


1 








4706 


R|ADINC IMPROVEMENT 


092 


3 






B202. 


4707- 


READIKC THIKKIKC DYK. 


105 


3 






B202 


4708 


• 

♦READING STRATEGIES 


095 


4 






B202 


4709 


PO^^ER STUDY 


*091 


1 


M 
•* 


A*^0 PM 


• 

B202 


4710 


SUPER SPEED READING 1 


*093 


1 


M 


6*^0 PM 


B202 




FREREQ: 092 OR 093 OR 105 












4711 


SUPER SPEED READING II 


*094 


1 


M. 


6:30 PM 


B202 




PREREQ: 093 










B202 


4712 


VOCABULARY 


096 


1 


M 


6:30 PM 


4713 


LISTENING . 


098 


1 


M. 


6:30 PM 


B202 


4714 


READING IMPROVDIENT 


092 


3 


M 


6:30 PM 


o2U« 


471S 


REi\DINC THINKING DYN. 


105 


3 


M 


6:30 m 


B202 


4716 


POsXR STUDY 


*091 


1 


T 


4:C0 PM 


B202 


4717 


SUPER SPEED READING I 


*093 


1 


T 


4:00 PM 


B202 




PREREQ: 092 OR 093 OR .105 












4718 


SUPER SPEED READING II 


♦094 


1 


T 


4:00 PH 


B202 




PREREQ: 093 










B202 


4719 


VOCADUURY 


096 


1 


T 


4;00 PH' 


4720 


USTEJUNG 


098 


1 


T 


4:00 PM 


^ 6202 


4721 


READING IMPROVEMENT 


092 


2 


T 


4:00 PM ' 


B202 


4722 


READING THINKING DYN. 


105 


2 


T 


4:00 PM - 


B202 


4723 


POWER STUDY 


♦091 


1 




6:30 m 


B202' 


4724 


SUPER SPEED READING I 


*093 


1 


T 


6:30 PM 


B202 




PREREQ: 092 OR 093 OR' 105 










B202 


4725 


SUPER SPEED RE«\DING II 


*094 


1 


T 


6:30 PH 




PREKEQ: 093 












4726 


VOCABULARY ' 


096 


1 


T 


6:30 PM 


B202 


4727 


LISTENING 


098 


1 


T 


6:30 PM' 


B202 


4728 


nKADINC IMPROVEMEtrr 


092 


3 


T 


6:30 PM 


B202 


4729 


READING THINKING DYN. 


1*05 


3 


T 


6:30 PM 


B202 



'the following cusses require REGISTPJ\TI0N RY APRIL* 19, 1976. SEE IN- 
STRUCTOR rOR TIME*AND DETAILS. CUSSES ARE FOUR HOURS PER WEEK, FOR 
^FOUR WEEKS. 



4730 


rOWER STUDY 


*091 


1 


A CONVENIENT TIME 


B202 










ARRANGED BY IN** 




4731 


^SUPER SPEED READING I 


*093 


1 


STRUCTOR. 


B202 




PKEKEQ: 092 OR 093 OR 105 










4732 


SUPER SPEED READING II 


*094 


1 




>202 




mKKQ: 003* . 










4733 


VOCAUUURY 


096 


1 




B202 


4734 


LISTENING " 


098 


X 




' B202 
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131 ' 
LAKE MICHIGAN COLLEGE READIIIG COURSES, 

091 POWER STUDY SKILLS ' ' . \ 1, (0-2) 
This course is designed for the student interested in 'improving his 
study and note-taking skills. Reading and note-taking techniques 

'appropriate tp academic materials are stressed* Class meets for half 
a regular semester for 2 hours per week. Students to arrange .hours 
with the instructor. Credit hours count toward an Associate degree* 
' ; Credits do not transfer. 

Prerequisites:* Permission of Instructor. 

092 READING IMPROVEMENT 3 0>3) 
This course is for students getting grades of C, or helow, in many of • 
their classes. It helps students read faster, understand. better and 
remember their reading longer. Students are introduced to mote scien- 
tific ways to sudy their homework and take class notes. Easily under- 
stood, self-programmed materials are used. Indj^vidual help is always 
available. Modern machines, films and tapes are used. Credit hours 
count toward an Associates Degree. Credits do not transfer. 

Prerequisites: None» ' < ^ 

093 SUPER-SPEED READING I 1(0-2) 
This course is designed for the competent student to. increase his read- 
ing speed and comprehension. It utilizes individualized, audio-visual 
techniques to fit the needs, interests and abilities o§ the studfent. 
Class meets for half a regular semester, for 2 hours Rer week. Hours to 
be arranged. Credit hour counts toward an Associates Degree. Credit 
does not transfer. 

Prerequisites: Permission of Instructor. 

09A SUPER-SPEED READING II \ ' 1(0-2) 

This course is designed for the competent student to continue the work 
begun in Super Speed Reading I. the student will increase his speed in 
' reading and ability to understand what .he* has read. 1 1^ utilizes in- 
dividualized, audio-visual techniques to fit the needs ^hd abilities of 
each student. Offered twice per semester for eight weeks. Students 
to, arrange hours with. the Instructor.. Credit hour counts ^oward an 
Associates Degree. Credit does not transfer. 

Prerequisite: Super Speed Reading I. . . " 

^ 095 READING STRATEGIES . 4(0-4) 

This course is for students who have special difficulties in reading, 
vocabulary and comprehension. Easily understood, self-progi;amraed 
materials are used. Students receive help in reading faster so they 
will remember their reading longer. Students are introduced to more 
scientific ways to study their homework and take notes in class. 
Modern machines, films and tapes are used. Individual help is always . 
available. Credit hours count toward an Associates Degree. '^Credits 
. ' do not transfer.. — - ' _ 

Prerequisite: Permission/ of Instructor. 

096 VOCABULARY POWER ' 1 1(0-2). 

The student concentrates upcn a study of vocabulary development chosen 
In a personal conference with th6 Instructor. A Modular > programmed 
system is used with tape recordings. It» requires two hours of work 

Er|c [■ ' 140 • . 



each; week for half a semester in a mqdern learning laboratory. Hours 
nay be chosen convenient to class or job schedule. Credit' counts to- 
ward an Associates Degree. The credit does not transfer. 

097 MEMORY IMPROVEMENT 1(0-2) 
The student concentrates upon improving his memory to better remember " 
what he hears and reads in his college classes or job. A Modular, 
programmed system is used with tape recordings. It requires two hours 
of work each week for half a semester in a modew learning laboratory. 
Hours may be chosen/convenient to class or Job schedule. Credit 
counts toward an Associates Degree. The credit does not transfer. 

098 .LISTENING IMPROVEMENT . . ' 1(0-2)^ 

The student concentrates upon improving his listening ability so he 
may better understand what he hears in his college classes or job. It 
also improves the ability to take more useful notes during lectures or 
meetings. A Modular, programmed system is used with tape recordings. 
It. requires two hours of work each week for half a semester in a *^ 
modern learning laboratory. Hours convenient to class or job schedule 
.may be arranged. Credit counts toward an Associates Degree. The credit 
does not transfer. ' . 

105 READING AND THINKING DYNAMICS .3(0-3) 
This course is for students who are getting grades above a C. It helps 
students read faster, understand better and remember what they have 
read. The student may choose the type of materials to read, based upon 
their own needs, "^abilities and inieres.ts. Advanced scientific methods 
^of note-taking and study techniques are available. Easily understood 
self-programmed materials which are strictly individualized are used. 
Mbdreh machines, films and tapes are used. Individual help is always 
'available. Credit hours count towajrd an Associates Degree. Credit 
hours do transfer. 
Prerequisites: None. 
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. APPENDIX D 

Grade Requirements , 
Student Contract 
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. CRADE REQUXREHENTS 



Courses 


Crado < 


ClOOK 


. Moiirr* 


No. Modules^ 








by 

niU"* iC« In 


by end ot 
Scin . 


by end ot 
Mid -Term 


Sem 


NOTES 

Some Modules arc grouped to 
equal 1 Module. Study niatcrials 
arc in addition to Modilcs re« 
quir<?d and arc due by the end ol 
the Semester. 


lOS 

3 .credits 
• 


A 
B 

C 
t> 


It 

16 
14 


40 
36 
32 
2t 


5 

4.S 
4 

3.5 


10 

9 

8 

7 
















2 credits 


A 
B 

C 
D 


13Jj 
lHj 
9lj 
7% 


- 27 . 
2X 
19 
15 


3.5 
3 

2*5 
2 


7 
6 
5 
4 


Some Modu les are grouped to 
equal 1 Module. Study materials 
arie in addition to Modules re« ^ 
quired and are due by the end of ^ 
tne oemesier 
















« 

4 credits 


B 

C 

D " 


AO • 3 

24.5 
* 22.5 
20.5 


49 
<5 
41 


6 

5.5 
5.5 
4*5 


12 
11 
10 
9 


'5Some' Modules are "rouoed to 
. equal l^ Module. Study materials 
arc in addition to Modules re*- 
quired and arc due by the eod.oC 
the semester. 
















092 * 
3 credits 


A 
B 

D 


20 
It 
X6 
14 


40 
36 
32 
. 2t 


4.5 
4 

3.5 
3 


9 
8 
7 
6 


Some,.Modulos ai^ grouped to 
equal ! Module. Study n\aterials ^ 
are in addition to Modules re- 
quired and are due' by the endol. 
the Semester' 


092 

2 Credits 


A 

B • 

C 

D 


X3.% 


27 
23 
19 
15 


3. 

2.5 

2.0 


6 
5 
4 
3 


Some Modules are grouped to , 
equal I Module. Study materials 
are in addition to Modules re* 
quired and are due by the end oC 
the Semester. 



1 CRgPIT COURSES 



1. Grades for these courses are worked out in conference with the Student vheni 

the student begins a program. 
.^2*Thc Number of Clock Hours for these classes must be X4, 

They may be taken for either 4 or t weeks as arran9ed with the Instructor. 

NOTES FOR AtL CLASSES . 

A Minimum number of conferences must be held with the Instructor as indicated on 
the StuUtnt's Contract J ' * . . 

2f a Student completes his work with an grade before the hours required, he may 
leave the clftss after he has his final Conference with the Instructor, The 
Student may do the same« or may stay to complete an JJ^ grade, if ho chooses. 



STUDENT CONTRACT FOR THE ADVANCED LEARNING CENTER 
I have registered for the following course: 

Section Number Course Number Number of Credits Name of Course 

By the fact that I have registered for this course I agree:-* - . - . 

a. To come to the Advanced Learning Center each week for the amount of time 
scheduled (circle one below):- 

1 credit = 2 hrs. ; 3 credits ="3 hrs. ; 4 credits « 4 hrs. 

b. To complete ^(give number) Modules for a grade of (circle one) A, B, C, D, . 

as explained on the Grading Requirement Information sheet. If I can not complete 

the work for this grade, I may discuss it with the reading instructor and ask for a 
change in this requirement. 

•c. To nitake up any class I miss at my assigned time. 

d. To see the Reading Instructor for a Conference not less than every 9 class hours 
of work. (If a 1 credit class, eveiry 6 class hours.). 

c. To stamp my own Time Card when I enter and leave the Center. 

I. To purchase any books that may be needed during the Semester when so informed. 

g. To pay for any materials or equipment that I damage on purpose, or lose, that ^ 
belongs to the center. 

I understand that if I am taking one of the 1 credit classes, I may take this class by 
coming 4 times a week for one month for a total of 16 classes. This option is in- 
dicated by a check her^: . (In this case the conference is to be not less than 

every 4 class hours. ) ' t 

I£ I wish to withdraw from this class, I agree to discuss it fully with the Instructor 
BEFORE I fill out the E|rop Slip in the Admissions Office. ^ 

MY BASIC REQUIREMENTS ARE: 

1. To determine my specific reading situation based upon reading tests 1 take 
as explained in a conference with the Instructor. 

2. To improve my comprehension skills, my vocabulary, reading rate and 
study skills. 

♦ • 

3. I will determine what reading and study skills are involved in the .textbooks 
of my other courses outside of the Center. 

1 understand that I may always have a conference with the Instructor for special, individual 
help and that it is MY OWN PERSONAL RESPONSIDLITY to initiate such a request. 

^ One copy of this Contract will be kept by me in my /older. The other copy will bo filed 
•with my other papers in my student folder. 

# 

Isienalurc) 7" " • ""^^ 
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APPENDIX E 
THE RX TRAINING MODULE AND,,ITS COMPONENTS 

a. 

The RX Instruction Module 

The RX Checkpoint Manual 

The RX Module Mastery Test 

Tape Script for the RX Module , • 

Tape Script for the HX Mastery Test 

Phonics Inventory (Used by the Student) Test D 

Phonics Inventory Booklet (Used by the Teacher) 

A Cassette Tape Recording for the RX 

Training Manual and the RX Mastery Test . 
(Separate Attachment) 
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■ AN INSTRUCTIONAL MODULE FOR. THE RX TEST . 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES? 

♦ ^ 

You will be expected to listen to tape recordings of students taking the 
RX test and perform the following functions: . 

1. Check a* form for items Passed and Failed. 

2. Write a Prescription for the Students for items failed. 
• 3, Check a form for items Passed and Failed in the Post- Test. 

4. Write a Prescription for any needed remediation following 
Post- Test. ' . V 

You will be expected to write a positive introduction of the RX Test o 
for a student using your own words. 

All of the above are to be performed at not iess than 90% accuracy. 
XYPE OF STUDENT USING THE RX PROGRAM 

The student in the Reading Center is screened with a standardized 
reading test. "Any student whose combined raw score of the^yx)eabulary 
and Comprehension sub-tests is placed in the 1 to 15 percenjtile range 
and begin their work in Level I to be trained in reading deciding skills. 

The standardized test is a screening test. It is not diagnostic. 
.Students in Level I must be administered an^individual, oral diagriostic 
test. The RX test will reveal the specific areas of weakness in the 
skills of phonics. Based upon the student's errors, special diagnostic 
prescriptions are prepared by the Instructor. The Student. is provided 
self-Instructional and self-correctional materials using modern muiti- 
sensory materials. He is expected Co pass a Post- Test with 100% 
accuracy. If he does not, further RX materials are assigned. ' 

MATERIALS NEEDED^FOR THIS MODULE : 

!• RX Phonics Inventory D 
8. Phonics Inventory Booklet, D 

3. RX Individual Student Prescription 

4. Module Checkpoint Manual 

5. The RX-1 Cassette Tape 

6. A Cassette tape player 

Note: The publisher provides comprehensive manuals which are not, used 
during this Module. The RX Program was originally designed for students 
below the Junior College level. To use this Propram as suggested in this 
Module, certain procedures and directions have been adapted to the Junior 
College student. Ouce you have mastered the Behavioral Objectives of 
this Module you are strongly urged to consult the manuals and other fine 
resources they contain. 

i 
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ORGANIZATION OP THIS MODULE 

This Module consists of 12 seU- instructional, seU-correctlonal materials 
as follows: 



Step Number Contents 

1 ^ The Phonics Inventory D folder 

2 Introduction of the Test to the Student 

3 Items 1-19 of the RX Test 

. 4 Use of the Phonics Inventory, Part I .< 

5 Special Directions for Items 1-19 ' 

6 The Use of the Phonics Inventory Bobklet D 

7 The Use of thd-Student Prescription Form 

8 Items 20-48, Part I and Special Directions 

9 Items 49-64, Part U and Special Directions 
10" Items 65-80, Part H and Special Directions 
11 The Use of the Student Prescription Form 
12. ''^She.RXPpst Test 



HOW TO USE THIS MODULE 

You may pace your time as you wish while working on this Module.. 
\ The cassette tape will provide you with an. opportunity to listen to a 
\student taking the part of the test which has just been discussed. It 
Is suggested that while you are listening to the tape that-you do not 
continue after it tells you to stop. Then^ leave the tape at that spot 
until you are ready to continue. When you turn it on again there will 
be aVo second-pause. Checkpoints' are provided. regularly through- v 
oUt thk Module to give you an opportunity to practice the skills in 
which you have been instructed. Yqu may, naturally, review the 
steps anXthe taped materials as often as you wish. When you finish 
the twelti^and last Step, you should be ready to. take the MoAile 
Mastery Test. You may wish to review the Module before you .request 
the Mastery\Test, because while taking .the Test you are not to refer 
to the ModuleNitself. You will, however, be able to refer to the 
. Phonics Inventory Booklet D during the test when needed. ' 

y •. ' ■ 

Please wtite. all your answers and notes in the MODULE CHECKPOINT 
MANUAL and do not write in the Module itseU. " 

When you have completed the Mastery Test, you are asked to complete 
the Evaluation Form for the Module. ^ 

" Now you may turn to Step^One of the Module and begin your work. 

\ 2 • 
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^ STEP 1 



Material Needed: Phonics Inventory D 



Start with the front cover of this folder, Read.thc section titled 
Purpose in the first green block. Do not be concerned with the sections 
titled Test Words nor with the Directions. Read this now* ^ 

Place the open folder before you. For the\)urppses of this Module 
certain, columns are numbered that are not so numbered by the publisher. 
The sections as itjentified by A, B, C, D, E, F and the references to RX 
. numbers in the green blocks to the left on each of the inner, pages will 
not concern us' in this Module. 

The student reads to you from this Inventory during the oral RX 
<^ testl This Step 1 explains the. items in this booklet, concentrating oil 
Items 1 to 19 of the test. - ^ 

Kerns 1 io 19 test only the initial consonants as-given in column 1. 

• Item 1 begins with the phoneme- grapheme rn. Added to this letter at« 
the*^ letters ant as given in Column 2. The student does not read either 

' of these. The word the stiident reads to you is in Column 3, For Item 1. 

' It i s mant> In the RX Test the student is expected to read the nonsense 
word, which in Item 1 is mant > the, test concerns the correct reading 
of the initial consonant, or consonants, not the correct pronunciation of 
the rest of the word. Nonsense words are used because if it were a 
regular word, it might be one the student knows only by sight and he 
would not be tested in his ability to'^.se the initial consonant with the 
other letters in a word new to him. The nonsense words that follow in 
the green l?lock are alternates that may be used in special cases as^will 
be explained later. The arrow above Column 3 has been added to aid in 
directing the student which column to be read. 
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STEP 2 •; ^ 

. Xo produce, a valid, satisfaetory test it is important that the In- 
strujrtor ckfiTiic Si atmp^sphere that places the student at ease. It is 
your WoirSing and manner that wjU rieleaye any ten5>eness or fear. . As 
the pbjcst is to produce a test that represents^ as- much as any tMt can, 
.the true ability of the student, this is a vital part of the testing pfocedure, 
^t the same "time, because many students are being tested, undue time 
cannot be used and a business-like manner is also required. Below is * 
a suggested script for an introductipn of the test to the student. This 
should not read to tl\e student, it should be reworded to fit your own 
personality. " • 

. "Hello, (nkme). It looks like. you might have found the first 
reading test a little, hard. Is that about it ? Well, let's see 
if you and l can find some things that you can^work on so it 
won't be sor^Jiard the next tkne. Here is an RX te.st that I 
am going to* have you read to me so I can find out if maybe 
you need some work on the sounds in our language. It is 
easy and only takes;about five minutes. (Open up the Phonics 
inventory D folder and place" before the student. ) (Use a 
pencil and point out the parts af Ihe test as you continue. ) 

^ Starting at Item 1 is a letter that stands for a soUnd. (Be 
surtf not to say, nor read the letter. ) In the next column it * 
has another set of sounds added. "Jn'the colutnn where the . * 
arrow is»it has all been put together as a nonsense word. 
These made-up words don*t make any sense. All you need 
to do is to read each word in this column aloud to me. Go* 

" right down this coluinn. When you finish this page, to the 
next' page and read where you sep the arrbw. Just read 
these words the best you can. Are you ready ? Good, you 

' may start now; Go as quickly as you can down the column. " ^ 

Always" remember the purpose of the test is the correct pronunciation 
of the FIRST consonant (or consonants). You are not to be concerned with 
any strange pronunciation of the rest of the word. Should the student make 
an error, do not'correct nor help him in any way. If he goes to-fast^ ask 
him to slow down.' If he goes too slow, you might be able to speed him up 
by saying something like this: • . 

"You may read as»quickly as you can, please." 

One way you can invalidate the test is to say something like "good, " 
or *fine", or nod your head, or smile after each item. If you so for 
a time, and then you don*t say anything, this sets up an apprehensive, 
negative Reeling within the student. If there is a lot of tenseness s hown 
shown in the beginning, you can gi>^e encouragement at the end^of.the' 
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STEP.jl continued ... _ • . 

lirst page with a statement similar to this: 

. , ••You arc doing just fine. \Go right ahead to the next 
page and read, the words in, the column w^MJr^t|ie . 

arrow- Is." * ' " ' "'^a' ' * 

To give you an example of hbw NOT to statt the test/a sample of 
ah incorrect script is given below: \ ' ' " ;. 

'•Hello, John. Here's a test yoji have to do. ' Here, read 
" this column to me right how. The word's don't me^n any- 
thing, they are made-up. O. K.\get started and I'll s*e il 
you know what you are doing. \ ' 

Now golo your Checkpoint Manual and at jCheckpoint 1, follow 
the directfoMs by- making a taped introduction to a student in your,, 
own words. * 

, f:ndcorstep2 
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STEP 3 

Materials: Tape RX-1 : ■■ 

; , • Phonics Inventory D 

This Step will help you recQgnize correct responses by ai student 
using Items 1 through 19 of the rX test. Have the Phonics Inventory D 
open before you while you listen to RX-1 tajpe, Part A. The tape will 
tell you when to stop^ Use C J| gckpoint .2 as an answer sheet while you 
are using the tape. Turn the machine on now. 



Now you will listen to a.stiident who has made a few errors. Use. 
..jftlidrlorm for .Checkpoint Z. Make a check for each incorrectly pronounced 
^^^^jor(£r- Turn the tape on now-. (Part B) ' 



it Is important that you. remember that the primary purpose of this 
testin Items 1-19 is to check the correct pronunciation of the first con- 
sonant* Ohce again you will listen to a tape and check any item that is 
incorrectly given by the student. Use Checkpoint 4 to record you answers. 
Turn the tape on now. (Part C) ^ 

\ ^ ■ End of step ,3 

STEP 4* 

— ; — ' Materials: Phonics Inventory, PartJ 

At times a student may have difficulty in getting started^ Or, he 
may not say the word in Column- 3 well enough for you to be sure if he 
knows it. Both of these difficulties may be rectified by using the addi- 
tional nonsense words in Colurrtn 4, in the green block. The tape vill 
provide you with a way to handle this type of difficulty. Have the Phonics 
Inventory, Part I open in front of you while the tape is playing. The first 
* sample will be of a student who cannot get started. The second samj^le 
will be the stqdent who jumbled a'word. Turn the tape on now^ (Part D) 

End of Step f 
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S T E P 5" 

— ' Materials: Pliohics Inventory D 

Tape RX-1 

The Publfsher of the RX materials provides. Special Directions for 
the Phonics Inventory Test. These directions refer to the items with an 
asterisk (*). after the I^em Number, these directions are given below 
9S they apply to the sections under stucfy: 

Special Directions 
3.* 'Tf JLhe student uses another correct sound of 's' as in'* sugar'" (sh) in 
saying the nonsense word 'sail' say, 'What is another 's'^ sound?' The ^ 
student must use the 's' as in 'sack'. " ' . 

14. * ''If the student uses the soft sound of *c' as in *cigar' in saying the 
nonsense word 'cout' say, 'What is another 'c' sound?' - The. student 
must use the hard sound of 'c' as in .*coat'. " j 

15. * "If the student uses the soft Sound of ^g* as in *germ' in saying the 
^nonsens^lvord *gand' say, ^What is another *.g* sound?' The student 

must use the liard sound of *g' as in *gate'. 1 

18.* ••Say, 'What is the *y' sound when it comes alt the beginning of a word? 

The RX-1 tape will give you an opportunity to practice listening to a 
student and record any .error. ' / 

Use Checkpoint 5 / 
AND . / " 

' Checkpoint 6 f or Tape Part E 

Listen to the tape now. / 

End of Step 5 / ' ^ . i 

4 f 



STEP 9 • • 

' ' Materials: Phonics Inventory Booklet D 

, Student Prescription Form 

This step will explain how to use the Phonics Inventory Booklet D 
prior to the writing of the actual prescription- form ^ho student uses. 
On the front of the booklet the name of the student and the date of the 
' ' test would bo inserted. Usuall^r the name of the Teacher giving the\ test, 

or the Teacher of the Student is also inserted,. Unless testing were^ being 
t done for students frqm various schools, the school name might not be 
necessary. In adult classes the grade and'age are not usually designated. 

Read the DIRECTIONS in the green block on the front cover. 
■-7 
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STEP 6 continued 

Oi|pn the Phonics hivcntory Booklet D and read page ,3. 'To the far 
loft is the Item Number. ImmediateJy following is the letter being 
tested. Next is the nonsense word Uie student reads. The Prescript 
tion Numbers of the materials to be assigned to the student if he fails an 
item are in the green vertical column. .To the right of the green column 
are words above blocks containing number. How to use these for additional 
prescriptions after the Post- Test will be explained later* 

There are two columns of blank lines in front of the vertical green 
column. One column is titled Passed. - If the student reads the word * 
•correctly, you place a check on this line. The next column is titled RX. 
If the student fails, to read the word correct^, you place a check on this 
line. T^ote this column is not labeled wrong. This is a reminder to yoo, 
not to tell the student he has made a mistake. For a good testing situa« 
tion it is advisable to place a check for both Pasgfed and RX. Remember 
the prior Instruction Step 2 that cautions you not to say "good", nor, 
'*fine", hor "OK*', nor. to indicate by a smile or gesture whether th€r 
answer is correct or ndt. To do so may invalidate the test« 

See Figure 1 in your Module Checkpoint Manual for a sample of «a 
section of the booklet you will use. It shows the. correct way it should ^ 
be marked. 

Now list;en to a student being tested on Items 1 to 8. As you 
listen to the tape, use the reproduction of the form for Checkpoint 7 
to check the results of the student, turn on the tape. (Part F). 

. . End of Step 6 .. ^ ' 

STEP 7 L 

You are now ready to use the Student Prescription Form« A 
sample of tlie, correct way to mark this is given in Figure 2 In your 
Module Checkpoint Manual. The date wbulci be written in the column 
as noted. The Prescription Number (this number is obtained from the 
green vertical column in the Phonics Inventory Booklet pj is placed 
in the large block. This is done 4 tinxes, once lor-*each set of materials 
the student is to use. Study the sample form given in Figure 2 i n your 
Module Checkpoint Manual. ^ / ' / ^ ^ 

In Figure 2 note that the student misused 4 items./ One set of the 
four preseriptions is indicated. If you lookjon^page 3/of the Phonics, 
In ventory Booklet you can understand why. The first 8 items all use 
the sa.me prescription numbers. By glancing through the booklet you 
will see this .same system occurs for Itenis 9-16, ^7-24, 15-32, 33«40^ 
41-48a, 49-56» 57-64, 65-80. You follow this same procedurq when 
you are recording Prescriptions on the .Student, Prescription Fpirm for 
any item in the test. Keep the Ph onics biventory Booklet D y ourselfy 
or have the student keep it in his folder, lor later use as it has the 
record of the actual items you use for the Post Testt 

8 
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STEP 7 continued 

In Checkpoint 8 is .a section of the Prescription Form. Fill it 
out now,^ using the following data: , ^ 

Item 1 Pass - A 

. . Item 2 Pass r • 

Item 3 RX 

Item 4. RX 

To check if you have filled this form correctly, see Figure 3. 

This concludes th.e instruction for making a Prescription for the 
student. The presentation to the student and the instructions for the 
student will be provided later. 

End of Step 7 

STEP 8 

Materials: Phonics Inventory D 

You will now learn to use the balance of the Phonics Inventory 
Part I . The instructions concerning test administration, the use of 
the Phonics Inventory Booklet and the preparation of. the Student Pres- 
CEiptibn Form given in previous Steps will not be repeated. 

' Items 20-48a test the student's ability to read orally those non- 
sense words that have consonant blends or diagraphs. These usually 

consist of two or three initial consonants-and^qu i re the, skill jjfJ^lencU: 

ing these sounds togethfer. - The Junior College student of ethnic back- 
ground, or one who uses English as a. second language, is more apt to 
encounter difficulty in these items than in Item 1-19. Item 48b is the 
only item in the^^st that utilize^ a final consonant, in this case JL . 

Have the Phonics Inventory D open while you listoito the tape 
(PartG*) for a demonstration of the. correct pronunciation of Items 20-48b. 

Special Directions 

There are some special directions concerning difficulties students 
may encounter with these items. Occasionaly a student will use the sh 
sound for the^h in Iten) 21. If this occurs; you can say, '^Can you say 
that beginning sound another way?" If the student caimot, then you would 
count it as an error. ' 

Students of some ethnic backgrounds may have some difficulty with 
Items 29 and 30. If you arc not certain whether it was said reasonably . 
well, have them use the words in the green box which arc easier for this - 
' particular combination of letter. 
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STEP 8 continued ^ 

the publisher gives the following Special Direbtions; 

23. ♦ "K the student uses the *hoo* sound of *who* in saying the nonsehse 
word 'whand* say, *What is another *wh^ sound?* The student must use 
the 'who' sound as in *whcel\'' ■ ' . • 

24. * "K the student uses the *th' sound heard in * this' in. say ing the 
nonsense word *thair say, *What is another *th' sound?*' The Student 
must use the *th' sound as in *thumb\ " 

48bt "The student must use the *ks' sound of and the nonsense word 
'lex? must rhyme with *box'.. " 

While reading the Phonics Inventory D listen to the tape for the 
correct way Items 21, 22,23,24,29 , 30, 48b should be read by the 
student. (Tape PartH.) 

A section of the Phonics Inventory Booklet is reproduced for Items 
20-48b in Checkpoint 9 in your Module Checkpoint Manual. Listen to • 
the tape (Parti ) and check either the Passed or the RX c olumn. 

Using the errors you checked in Checkpoint 9, prepare a Student 
Prescription Form, a sample of which is printed at Checkpoint 10, 

The correctly filled out Prescription Form is given in Figure 4. 

The older student can usually be administered all of Items l-48b 
in one sitting, unless there are many errors* If there are too many 
errors in these items, it is wise to stop the test after about 5 errprs 
and have the student, use the RX training materials, then after a. successful 
Post Test, continue with the test. If a student has too many prescriptions 
at one time, it can prove discouraging. Also, sometimes in such cases 
a* student may not have errors when they continue the test after their 
first training session. If only a few items are incorrect, then the Part II 
of the test may be admministered in the same period. Total administration 
time of Parts I and U usually takes about five minutes, except in cases of 
extreme disability. 



End of Step 8 
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STEP 9 ^ 

Mbiterials: Phonics Inventory D 

In this Step you will examine Items 49 to 64 in Part II. . 

iStudents who achieved a rating in the 1 to 15 percentile range of 
the Standardized Reading Test are more apt to encounter difficulty with 
the vowel and dipthong sounds within the words4han with the initial 
consonants. Therefore, this Part II is most important. There are 
also often students who achieved a higher percentile who may well 
benefit from using only Part II pf the RX test. Students of some ethnic 
backgrounds may also have special difficulty. Those of Spanish 
heritage may encounter problems because the Spanish language-does not 
use the so-ca^Ued ''short" \l 2z 1 sounds of English. 

Listen to the Tape (Part J ) for the way Items 40-64 are correctly ^ 
pronounced. Have the Phonics Inventory D open to the last page as you 
use the tape now. 

Special Directions 

The publisher provides the following special directions for the 
following items marked with an asterisk (*). 

59. '•'.*If the student uses another correct sound of *ai* other than that of 
long 'a* as in Mate' in saying the nonsense word •aip* say, 'What other 
way could you say this word?* The' nonsense wordi ^aiff^must rhyme 
With 'tape*. " ' 

60. * "If the student uses another correct sound of *oa* other than that 
Of long *o' as in 'oats' in saying the nonsense word 'oap' say, 'WJtiat 
Other way could you say this word?* The nonsense word 'dap* must rhyme 
With 'rope* . " ' ^ 

Olf.'lf the student uses the'o* sound of 'ow*.as in 'crow*, in saying the 
nonsense word 'owd' then count question number 74 correct and con- 
tinue^ leaving this answer blank until you have done question number 74. 
If the student uses 'ow' as it is heard in 'cow' in saying the nonsense 
word *owd' thbn count this question correct. " Often you can getthe 
correct sound by saying, "What other way could you say this word?" 

62. "If the student uses the 'oo*- sound as in *book* in saying the non- 
sense word 'poo' say, 'This is the short sound of 'oo\. What is the 
long sound?' The nonsense word 'poo' must rhyme with 'do',-V 

c 

n 
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STEP 9 continued . 

la Chechpoint 11, is a section of the Phonics Inventory Booklet 
rpproduccd for Items 49^64. Listen to the Tape (PartK ) and check, 
either the Passed or the RX column* 

Using the student errors given in Checkpoint 11, prepare a 
Prescription for the student. See the Phonics Inventory Booklet D 
for the numbers of the RX materials. Use the lorm in Checkpoint 12. 

The Prescription Form as prepared for Checkpoint 12 should 
look like'that given in F igure 5, 

End of Step 9 

STEP 10 Phonics Inventory Book let 

Materials:. Jb^nonics inventory 

This Step. concludes the RXtest, Part II, using Items 65-80. 

Listen to the tape (Part U for the correct pronunciation of these 
words. Read the Phonics Inventory D as you listen to the tape. 

Special Directions 

Below are the special directions for certain' difficulties. They have 
been condensed for your use* In conjunction with each of the following, 
you may also use the question, "Wh^t other way could you use this word?' 

65* and 75*: Item 65 should be the short e (led) sound. Item*. 75 should 
be the long e (speed). If the student reverses these, it is correct. The 
important thing is that both sounds are used. 

66. * "The nonsense word/cay* must rhyme with *day'. " 

67. ♦ "The nonsense word *ook* should rhyme with *book\ " 

70.* "The nonsense word *arp* must rlyme with *harp\ " 

72.* "The nonsense word *oud* must. rhyme with *crowd'." 

74* and 61* may be reversed. The sounds as in "crow" and "cow" must 
both be tised, but it doesn't matter in which Item. 

79. * "The nonsense word ^dauP must rhyme with *haur, " 

80. * "It may be difficult to tell whether the student pronounces *ew* as 
*oo*\o.r *u*. Count either correct if the nonsense word *bew* clearly 
rhymes with *chcw*. " 

12 
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STEP 10 continued 

A sectiqn of the Phonics Inventory Booklet D is given at Checks 
point 13 for Items 65-80, , Listen to the tape (Part M) and check either 
the Passed or the RX column 

Using the student errors in Checkpoint 13, prepare a Prescrip- 
tion for the student at Checkpoint 14> Use the Phonics Inventory Booklet D 
for RX numbers of materials. \ 

* . ■ . ' \ 

The Prescription Form, is correctly made out in Figure 6. 

' \ 

This completes the RX Test items for the first administration. 
After the s^tudent completes, the training materials, he returns to you 
for a Post Test. ;\ 

End of Step 10 



STEP U , ^ 

Materials: Student Prescription Form 

Once you have concluded the HX test, or at any place you choose 
to stop, have the student sign the form on the line following Name* 
This is airm of a contract. You should explain that his signing'.it 
ih'/icates he has agreed to do the work to the best of his ability. ' 

The student is to listen to the tape for the Prescription Number 
indicated and do as it states. It will provide him with the correct answers. 
When he finishes the tape with NO errors, he checks the small bo?c next to 
the Pr^Jscription Number. See Figure 7 for a Sample. ^ 

( if correct ) 

Then he should repeat the taped lesson and/make a check in the next 
small box. See Figure 8 for a Sample. 

If the student should miss the test given on the tape, he should make 
a zero in the box. See Figure 9 f or a Sample. 

The student should always have two checks for correct next to each 
other with no zero intervening. A sample of a student who did the first 
instruction correctly, was in error on the second, but got th€L third and 
fourth correct is shown in Figure 10. ^ 

Once several students in each class period know how to use the j[lX 
materials, you can use such students to teach another student how to do 
this work. 

End of Step 11 
13 
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STEP 12 - 

This step provides instruction in administering the RX Post Test, 
to the Student after he-has used the RX training materials. See Step 
12, Figure 11 in your Module Checkpoint Manual for a copy of a page 
•from the publisher's manual, 'Section In thc^upper left hand corner 
Is the sound being tested. Immediately under it is a box. 

In the box the number 50 refers to the Item number in the Phonics 
Inventory D from which the student reads.. It also refers to the item 
numbeFoE^page 6 in the Phonics Inventory Booklet which is used to check 
the student's error. 

The box also contains the sound being tested, the nonsense word the 
student reads, and the alternate nonsense words that are in the green column 
^Ir^ the Phonics Inventory. Dt Immediately under this data are the Prescrip- 
tion materials Usted which are assigned to the student for this sound.. 

Immediately under this box is a list of actual words that are used 
. by the student for the Post Test. The number following the word refers 
to further RX materials that might be assigned should the student indicate 
during the Post Test that he has not mastered this sound at the criterion 
of 100%. 

At the bottom of the sample page are other words using the same 
sound. Usually these are not needed at the Junior College level. In the 
few caaes of.great disability when they might be needed^ the publisher 
provides an index- in the manuals with the correct RX number. As the 
use of this section of the page is the exception in a Junior College, instruc- 
tion concerning this procedure is not included' in this Module. 



While you have Figure 11 before you, tur,n the tape (Part N) on and listeiv 
to a student who has mastered this sound through the use of RX materials. • On 
the same tape you will also^hear ^ student who has not mastered^thls sound. As 
you hear errors, circle the word that is incorrect on Figure 11. 



In the case of ^his student there were errors and hesitations. It is 
doubtful that the student has mastered this sound, or he would not have 
hesitated. It is advisable, therefore, to assign further materials for the 
student to iise. Figure 12 shows how the Student Prescription Form is , 
filled in for this purpose. 

14 
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STEP 12^continued. - - 

Now use Checkpoint 15. The Post Test has been reproduced for 
Number 79, the ''au" sound. Listen to the tape (Part O) and circle any 
word that is incorrectly pronounced. Do. this now. 

At Checkpoint 16 is a Student Prescription Form. Write the new 
prescription for the student. 

In Figure 13 you will find the correctly filled in. Prescription For;m* 

End of Step 12 
aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa'aaaaaaaaaa 

Jt 

You have now completed the RX Module. Have you mastered 
the Behavioral Objectives? Are you ready to take the Mastery Test? 

If necessary, review the Module and taped materials. 

When you are ready to taKe the Masitery Test for the Module, 
request it. When you complete it, send it and ALL of the ii^erials 
that accompanied the Module to the Instructor. 4" • 



END OF THE MODULE 
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MODULE CHECKPOINT IvlANUAL 

DIRECTIONS: 

The directions for each Checkpoint or Figure are 
given under the proper Steps in the RX Module. Write 
all answers in this Manual. Do not write in the RX 
Module itself. If you experience any difficulty, please 
note your problem at the sjection in this Manual. Each 

c 

item in this Manual is keyed to the correct Step and 
Tape'part as given either in the RX Module or on the tape. 



STEP 2- CHECKPOINT ! 

Use your cassette tape recorder and your own blank tape. Record an 
introduction to the student for the RX Test. 

When you finish, turn to Page 13 of this manual and use the checklist 
as you listen to your tape. If you omitted any itenis, make another tape 
recording of another introduction and recheck it again. 

When you have completed your tape recording. . . 

Go to Figure 14 on page 13 " ^ 
of this Checkpoint Manual lor further assistance. 

1 
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CHECKPOINT 2 - Step 3 - Tape Part A 



mant 
' tand 
[sal! 
[hout 
' rend 
] bant ^ 
[wend 
'pand 
[dant 
" nate 



Jand 
kend 
fant 
cout 
* gand 
fant 
' vand 
yant 
aali ' 



CHECKi^OINT 3 - Step 3 - Tape Part B 



i1> 



L 

2. ^ 
3. 

4. " 

5. " 

6. " 

7. ^ 

8. " 

9. " 



mant 
' tand 
' sail 
] hoiit 

.rend 
[bant 
'wend 
* pand 
] dant 
' nate 



11. 


jand 


12. 


kend 


13. 


fant 


14. 


cout 


15. 


gand 


16. 


lant 


17. 


vand 


18. 


. . yant. 


19. 


zall 



CHECKPOINT 4 - Step 3 - Tape Part C 

mant 

tand 

sail 

hout 

rend 

CHECKPOINT 5 - Step 5 - Tape Part E 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



tand 
sail 
fant 
' cout 



5. gand 

6. 2Z 1*"*' 

7. yant 



CHECKPOINT 6 - Step 5 - Tape^Part E 



1. 


sail 




2. 


hout 




3. 


rend 




4. 


kend 




5. 


fant 





6. cout 

7. ~ gand 

8. lant 

9. varid 

10. yant 



.2. 



. CD II 
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FIGURE 1 - Step 6 (From P. 3 of Phonics Inventory. Booklet D) 



1. 


m 


Pass 

mant, 


RX 


2. 


t 


tand l/^ 




3. 




sail 




4. 


h 


hout' 1/^ 




N 

' 7 T ' 5. . 


. r 


rend 




CHECKPOINT ? - Step 6 

m 


- Tame Part K 

" ^ . Pass 

Tvmnf ' 


RX 

I— 11 ■ 11 ■ ^ 


2. 


• t 


f 2inH 




■ 3. 


s 


sail 




4. 

* 


h 

<■ 


houl 








rend 




6. 


b 


bant ■ ' - 




7. 


w 


wend 




. 8. 


P 


pand 




FIGURE 2 - Step 7 


(A 


section of the Student Prescription 


Dale 


Pccscriplion Triah 





HA 



□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 




o 

ERJC 
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CHECKPOINT 8 - Step 7 (A section of the Student Prescription Form) 



□□□□□□ 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



FIGUlfe^3 - Step 7 ' 

, See Pag e /| of this MSnualfor the correct answer for Checkpoint'8* 



'CHECKPOINT 9 - Stop 8 t. Tape Part I 
'Pass RX 

20. qu quant 

51. ch'chaftd • 

' 22. ' sh shend 

2S. wh whdTnd 

-24. 'th thall ^ •* 
i 25. St' stend , ^ 

26^ tr'trand • 

27. cl*clend 

. ^28.,blblate " ^ 

2Sf. *fr ^ant 

3a. fifiiii ; 211 HI 

31. sn snate . ^ j""'. 

32. si slout 

y33. plptend , 

^34. dr drand* ^ , 

' 35. sp spant - ^ 



36. tw twate 
37^ br brill. 

38. sk skali 

39. sw swant 
"40.. sc scand 
4L' gr grail 

42. cr crand 

43. gl glate 

44. sm smant 

45. pr prill 

46. spr sprate 

47. scr scrill 
48A str strend 
48Bx lox 



Pass RX 



•1 



CHECKPOINT^ 10 - Step 8 ^ See the next page fpr full- sized copy of this form. 

t * * * 

FIGURE 4 - Step 8 • 

1,, # ■ 

■ . ^ §ee Page /f of this Manual for the correct answer for Checkpoint 10'. 
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, CHECKPOINT 16 - Step 8 Student Prescription Form 



( retcription trUtt 



ffcscription Trioft 



□□□□□□ I 
□□□□□□.* 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ \ 

□ □ □ DDH-^ 
□□□□□□ 

□□□□an 
□□□□□□ 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□. 
□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 

.□□OBGD 

□□□□□.□ 
□□□□□□ 
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CHECKEOmT ll - Step 9 - Tape Part K 



PASS RX 



PASS RX 



49. a 

50. b 



ban 
mog 



51. u tup 



52. i 

53. e 

54. a 

55. i 

56. p 



fid 

ped 

nale 

dile 

pote 



57. ^e dee 

58. u pule 

59. ^ al aip 

60. oa pap 

61. ow owd 

62. 00 poo 

63. oy foy 

64. ir irt 



CHECKPOiNT 12 - Step 9 

See Form on next page 
FIGURE 5- Step 9 \ ' 

See. Page IS. of this Manual for the correct answer for Checkpoint 12 




CHECKPOINT 13 - Step 10 
PASS RX 

65. ea ead ^ 

66. ay cay . 

67. 00 ook ' ^ 

.68. ur urd 

69. or orn 

70. ai* -arp ' 

71. aw faw 

72. ou Olid 



RX 



73. pi poi 

74. ow fow 

75. ea pead 

76. oe loe 

77. all jail 

78. er erd 

79. au daul 
80.. ew bew 




CHECKPOINT 14 • Step 10 

See the Form on Pag e 8. 
^ FIGURE 6 - Step 10 

' See Page |3> of this Manual for the correct answer for Checkpoint 14. 
FIGURE J - Step 11 FIGURE; 8 - ^tep 11 
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CHECKPOINT 12 - Step 9 



frctcription Trials 



Student Prescription Form 



Mo. ' Prescription Tri«!$ 



□ nod □ □ 

□ [!□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□'fan 

□□□□□Q 
□□□□□□ 

■•\ • 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 

o 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□n 



.7- 
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CHECKPOINT 14 - Step 10 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□ {□□□□□ 



□□□□□□ 

i □□□□□□ 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 



Student Prescription Form 



No . Prcscripti on Ti 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



i □□□□□□ 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



0 

ERIC 
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FIGURE 9 - Step 11 



FIGURE ,10- Step 11 



FIGURE 11 - Step 12 (Post Test 50, Section 5) 

The "o" Sound 



50. 


mog 




rog 


kog 






Pmciiption: Nairn Ficnitn: 29A: Nairn Picture>Wgnls: 
Vo«rt Sounilc 300. 


:93;,Noun Wurdi: JOA; 







mop 


5A 


Ross 


ISA 


hop 


5A 


hot 


ISA 


top 


5A 


honk 


ISA 


pop 


5A 


dot 


33B 


dog 


7A 


jog 


33B 


log 


7A 


not 


33B 


fog 


7A 


sod 


33B 


hog 


7A 


Tom 


33B 


clock 


I5B 






rock ( • 


ISO 






lock 


150 






sock 


I5B 






frog 


I6A 






rob 


ISA 






rod 


ISA 






rot 


ISA 







ERIC 



Lesson Extension ^ 

The following list of words may be used »vben neccswry for furllicr rclnforcemenr and 

enrichiueni. or for lurrlier reioedbiion for llmse studciUs who huve not mustered titc 
*V sound after completing the prescription.^ tl:»tcd abovt. 

sob cob ' ^ drop shop 

cod dock spot smock 

bob shot flop * knob 

cot CTop blot knock 
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FIGURE 12 - Step 12 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



□□□□□□ 



CHECKPOINT 16. - Step 

The "au" Sound 





79. au daul 


laul 


kaul 






fiticription: Noun V\<\<inv. 45A;'Nouft rktuie-WonU: J5l;4Nu«ft M'mkU: 4iA; 
VoNhct Sounds: 46B. 







vault 
haul 
cause 
auto 



48B 
4SB 
48B 
48B 



Lesson Extension 

Th« foHowing Ust nf Hordi may be uxcti wh«n twctswry for furiher rciiiforcxaicnt and 
enrichment, or for furrhcr rcmidhlion for Ihow slwlenls nho have not mastered the 
-au" sound after coniplctiiij the prescnptiou* ILsicd above. 



Paul , 

Saul 

nuul 



' pause 
gaunt 
fraud 



vaunt 

caught 

tiugltt 



hauncjK 
launch 
because 



ERLC 



CHECKPOINT 16 - Step 1^4 



□□□□□□ 



□□□□□□ 



Figure 13 - Step 12 -s^See Page for correct answer for Checkpoint 16 



10 

170 
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FIGURE 3 - ANSWER FOR CHECKPOINT 8 (p. 4) 



Hojji- [MJ □□□□□□ 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



FIGURE 4 - ANSWER FOR CHECKPOINT 10 (p. ' 

No. Pfescn'pttcn Trioli 



• 7/V 


□ [□□□□□ 




□□□□□□ 


J/ a! 


□□□□□□ 




□□□□□□ 












□□□□□□ 




□□□□□□ 


17/3 


□□□□□□ 



TriaJf 



ax, A 



'1 



z¥4 



2.1 S 



213 B 



/3 



□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 



■ H 
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FIGURE 5 - ANSWEii FOR CHECKPOINT 12 jp. 12) (p. 6) 



No. 



SO, 



Prescripiion Tftatt 



No. 

V 



30 A 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



No. PfMCfiptlon TfiaU 



4y| 



57A 



376 



5SS 



□□□□pn 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



FIGURE 6 - ANSW'ER FOR CHECKPOINT 14 (0. 6) 

No. . 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



>1 ' 



□□□□□□ 

□□pnna 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



FIGURE 13 - ANSWER FOR CHECKPOINT 16 (p. 15) 



□ □□□□□ 



.12- 



□□□□□□ 
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FIGURE 14 - An Editorial Checklist for Checkpoint 1 of jjc^r 2 

Below Tire some elements you Khould have covered in your introduction to the* 
student for the RX test* Check each item to see if you covered it as you .listen 
to your tape recording. 

Did you create an atmosphere that places the stucleht at easfe? 

Did you put the bLime on the original test, not the student, for-rany difficulty? 

Did you explain the RX'work would make future tests easier? 

bid you explain the test checks the spunds of the language? 

Did you give the approximate length of the test? ^ 

Did you explain that they are made-up words and "not real words ? 

Did you make it clear which column he is to read? " ' - 

Did you encourage him to do the best he could? . * 

Did you clarify that the student is to read it out toud? 

Did you make" it a non-threaferiing occasion for the student? 

If you omitted any item, return to Step 2 of the Module Book and re-read it. 
Then make another recording of your introduction and re-check it. 

* 

If you included all of the above items in your tape recording, continue with Step 3. 



. 13. 
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RX MODULE MASTERY TEST 

1. (15) (points) 

In your own words make a tape recording of an introduction of the RX Test 
as you would present it to a student. Include your tape when you return the 
Mastery. Test. (You will receive a blank tape in exchange. )- — 



-1- 

174 
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2. (10 points) Listen to the RX Mastery Test/Tape for Question2 and place a 
check in the proper column for each item as the student respoAdis* 



Passed RX 



mant 

tand 

sail 

hout 

rend 

bant 

wend 

pahd 

dant 

nate 



jand 

kend 

fant 

cout ^ 

gand 

lant 

vand 

yant 

zall 



Passed RX 



3. (10 points) Below is a section of a Student Prescription Fbrm* Assume 
the student made an^errbr in Items 9, 12, and 15 of the Phonics Inventory>D> 
Prepar§ theJoriiTcorrectly. You may refer to the Phonics Inventoi\v Booklet D 
for the correct RX numbers* 



□□□□□□ 



n □ □ DD □ 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



4. (5 points) Belo\y is'the Post Test for Item-H. Listen to the tape for • 
Question 4. As a student reads, circle each word that is incorrectly pronounced. 

The V Sound. 



^14. c ^ out cout 


' ' cill 


cate 


cand 




V» 1 . i ■ 









coat 


iA 




* 43B 




8B 


corn 


44A 


case 


13A 


cart 


44A 


<bo 


t3n 


cott 


47A 


CAfnp 


ISA 


oU 


48A 


Ob 


UK 


\ cause 


480 


CM 


3IA 


can*t 


49A 


cup 


34A 


cut 


49A 


Cttt 


34A 


cont 


49A 


CIVt 


35B 


case 


49A 


can* 


35D 


cyde 


49A 


coVl 


36D 


cent 


49A 


cube 


39A 


city 


49A 


co«; 


46a 


circtu 


49A 


oy 


40B 


tine 


20A 




431 







-2. 
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5. (10 points) Below are the words that would be in Phonics toventory Booklet 
p for Items ' Listen to the tape for Questions and place a cli'eck in the 

proper column itor each item as the student responds: . 



quant 

chand 

shend 

whand 

than 

stend 

trand 

clend 

blate 

frant 

fUll 

snate 

slout 

plend 



Passed RX / 



Passed RX 



twate 
brill 
skaU 
swant ' 
scand 
grail 
crand 
glate 
smant 
prill 
sprate • 
, scrill 
strend 
lox 



\6. (10 points) Below is a section of a^Studfent Prescription Form. -Prepafe 
the form for a student who has mad e an error in the following items: 

18, 20, 30, 32, 38, 41, 46, 47 
You may refer to^the Phoniv^s InventoVy Booklet D for the RX numbers. 



J ' 



□□□□□□ 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□on 
□□□□□□ 



3- ^ 
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7. Below is the Post Test for Item 45, Listen to the tapfe for Question 7 
as a student reads the Post Test.^ Circle each word that is incorrectly 
pronounced by the student.^ 



The V Sound 



45. 



pr 



ill 



prill 



prall 



jDrand praite 



Prescription: Noun Pictures:'21B;Ji)sun Pictiire-Woids: 22B;,Noun Words: 23B; 
, Besinning Consonant Blend Sounds;' 24B. 



prince 28A 

. pray /43A 

price 55ff 

proud 55B 

print SSB 

prize, , SSB 
pfim&_^_^^ 

praise 55B^ 



. 8» .(10 points) Below is a s6ction of the Phonics Inventory-Booklet D for 
items-49-80'^» , listen to the tape for Question 8 and place a check in the 
'A proper column for each item as the student respnds. 



Passed RX 



^ meg 
tup 
fid 

. ped 
nale 
dile 
pote 
-dee 
pule 
aip 

. owd 
poo 
toy 
Irt 



cay 

ook 

urd 

orn 

arp 

faw 

cud 

poi 

low 

pead 

loe 

Jail 

erd 

daul 

bew 



iPassed RX 



ERIC 
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J 
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9. (10) Below is a section of, a Student .Prescription Form. Prepare the form 
for a student who has made an error in each of the following Items: 

• 50, 52,' 58, 64, 65, 67, 71,^ 77 ^ . - 

you may refer to thfe Phonics Inventory Booklet D for the RX number's. 



ERIC 



□□□□□□ 

□□□dan 



□□□dan 

□ □□dQD- . 



10. points) Below is the Post Test for Item 25. Listen to the tape for 
Question 10 as a student reads the Post Test. Circle- each word that is . 
inco rrectly pronounced by the student, - * 

The "st" Sound ' ' 



' 25.' St. 


end stend 


stant stout 


state 




FrcKtiptiun: 


Noun hcturet: 9U: N&un Picture-Wordi: KB; Noun Words: 110; v 
'CcfitAntni Coiuonaat DIend SoiuidK 121. 




u 



ststnp 


ISA 


• west I 


7A 


state 


2SA 


just 


19A 


still 


2SB 


"zest . 


20A 


stout ' 


^ 26B 


• vast 


20C 


stab 




first 


. 40B 


sting 


2SA 


blast 


SOA 


stove 


36Q 


" crust 


52A 


start 


44A 


frost 


53B 


stew 


48U > 






star 


S9B 






stir 


S9B 






stay 


59B 






study 


59B 






nest 


7A 






test 


' 7A' 






best 


7A 







-5- 
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il. (5 points) Below is a Student Prescription Form. Prepare this form for 
a student who has made an error in the Post* Test for Item 25 (a cppy is given 
for Question 10 above). Assume the student made errors in the following wolrds: 



stout, start, test, zest, blast 



□□□□□□ 

\ 

□□□□□□ 



□□□□□□I 
□ □ □ □ □ □ 



END OF MASTERY TEST 
PLEASE PROVIDE THE PC);LLOWING INFORMATION: 
Your Name: 



(First) 
Mailing Address: 



(Number) or (RR) 



Telephone No. 



(Area Code) 
Subject Area in which you Teach 



Approximate Number of Years Teach: 
Have you. had either graduate'or post- 
Give the highest degree you hold 



Please mail this corapleted Tesl, the 
Module directly to: 

Mr. Arthur J. 
P.Oi Box 27 

, New Carlisle', 



(Initial) ^ (Last)^ 
' (Street) 



(State) 



TZipT 



Grade Level 



ng Experience 

graduate classes in reading; Yes 
and in what subject area 



Tape and any other materials for this 
Batchelder ^ 



In. 46552 



•Stamped, addressed, envelope has been provided you* 



"No. 
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TAPE SCRIPT FOR THE RX MODULE 
STEP 3 - TAPE A • 

This is^Part A for Step 3 of the RX Module^sinjg Checkpoint 2. If the 
student pronounces the initial consonant incorreitly, place a check 
mark before the word. " | 

mant, tand, sail, hout, rend, bant, weno, pand, dant, 
nate, jand, kend, fant,, cout, gand, lant, vand, yant, zall 

How did you .mark Checkpoint 2 ? You should have no checks as these 
are'^correctly said by the student. If you' did chfcck any of them, then 
listen to the tape again. If you had no checks, ^urn o£i the tape and 
return-to Step. 3. 



STEP 3 - TAPE B 



This is Part B for Step 3 of the RX Module, using Checkpoint 3. If t|ie 
student pronounces the initial consonant incorrectly, place a check mark 
before the word. i 

I . - ( ) = errors 

- j - - - 

cj ■ mant, (tand), sail, hout, rend, (bant)( wend, pand, 
' (dant), nate, jank, kend, fant, cout, gand, lant, 
I vand,- yant, (zall) <> j • 

Refer to your answer at Checkpoint 3. The items that are in error and 
»should be checked are: 2, 6, 9, 19. If you did not check these correctly, 
I or checked some that were correct, rewind the tape and listen again. If 
I you were correct, return to Step 3. Turn the tape off how. 

' • ' .' * . 

STEP 3 - TAPE C 

This is part C for Step 3, using Checkpoint 4. As the student reads, 
check any item that you consider an error. 

Note: Say 1st consonant'correctly, garble balance of word, 
mant, tand, sail, hout, rend . 

You sliould; have checked no item. The stucfent correctly pronounced the 
initial con^nant, eyen. though he did a strange job on the balance of the 
nonsense word. If you checked an error, listen to the tape again. If 
you checked no errors, go to Step 4 and turn the tape off now. 
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. ' 112 
Tape Script for the RX Module continued ^ ' ,. 

STEP 4 - TAPE D 

This is Part D for Step i . There is no checlcpoint for this tape. This is 
a demonstration of a correct way to work with a student who has diffi- 
culty getting started. . 

S: uh, uh, m • an, m-m-ment-munt. Is that what I do? 

I never saw that word before. * 
» • ^ 

I: This testjcan look strange. . The first colunin here where^ 
I am pointing just shows the letter that starts the word. 
/ The next column shows the sound being added to it. Here 
in this column where the arrow is, is the made-up word 
you read. DonH read the other columns. Just this one. 
Do you understand it better now ? 
* »• * ^ 

, S: I think I dp. 

I: Good. Now read that word to-me where the arrow is. 

S: mant ; — ^ 

I: Fine. Now read the three words in the green section 
where I am pointing. 

S: mand, mout, mall. Oh, I get it, I think. 

I: Sure, you have it fine. Now continue reading out loud 
down tiie column where the arrow is. 

t , 

The next demonstration'shows how to handle the situation if a student 
jumbles a%ord and you are not sure whether or not he said the first 
consonant properly. 

S: wend (sort of swallows the w sound) 

' I: Tm sorry, I didn't hear, you Very wfell. I want to be sure 
I do. iPlease read these three words here Tarn pointing 
to in the green block so I can be sure.^ 
^ t ' * 
S: You mean I said it wrpng? 

4 f> 

A f 

.2 ■ 

* » ,< 

, 181 
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Tape Script fb^r the RX Module continued " ' - 

i . 

I: 'I don't think so. I guess I just don't always hear very 
well. Anyway, just read these three words in the 
green section to be sure. 

4 

"S: 0. K. wout wate will ... Is that O. K. ? 

i . . 

I: It sure is. Thanks a lot. 

This is the end of this demonstration. Continue with your Module ^t 
Step 5. Turn the tape off now. ^ 

\ 

STEP'S - TAPE E " \ ' 

This is Part E for Step 5. For the first part of this tape use Checkpoint 
5. This student'is only doing part of this test. If he makes an error in 
the initial consonant, place a check mar^k before the word. 

tand, sail, fant, cout,. grand, laht, yant 

You.should have no errors as these were all correct. If you did check 
any, rewind the tape and listen to it again. If you had no errors, con- 
tinue to the next example using Checkpoint 6. Place a check mark be- 
fore the word if it is incbrrectly said. ' ^ , 

>. . • , ' " ( ) = wrong , ' * 

V '. ^ , . ' ' (sout) (g as in giraff) 

(sail), hout, (rqnd), kend, fant, (cout), (gand), 

lant, vand, yant. . ' -• ;^ — - — ^ 

» 

Here are the items you should have checked as.wrong: 1, 3, 6, 7. H 
you did not get these checked, rewind the tape and listen to it again. If 
you were correct, go to Step 6,a?id turn the tape off now. n 

STEP 6 - TAPE F , ^ * . 

This is Part F for Step 6. Use Checkpoint 7 on which to^check the re- 
sujts of the student being tested. 

( ) error 

mant, (tand), sail, (hout), (rend), bant, wend, (pand^ 
• - .3 

182 • ; 
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Tape Script for the RX Module continued 

The ansv^ers for this should be: Pass for 1, RXfor. 2, RX for 4 and 5, 
Pass for 6 and 7, RXIor 8. ' If you did not check these correctly, re- 
wind the tape and listen again. If you did these correctly, continue 'with 
Step 7. . 

» • * 

STEP 8 - PART G 

This is part G for Step 8* UseHIie Phonics Inventory D whil^ you listen, 
to this student correctly read Items 20-48B. There is no Checkpoint 
to use, 

quAnt, chand, shend, whand, thall, stand, trand, clend, 
blate, frant, f lill, snate,^ slout, plend, tirand, spant, 
twate, brill, skall, swant, scand, grail; crand, glate, 
smant, prill, sprate, iscrill, strend, lox 

Now you should return to 3tep 8. Begin with the section titled Special 
Directions. Turn the tape off now. 

STE^8-'PARTH \ . 

This is Part H for Step 8. There is no checkpoint for this. Read the 
Phonics Inventory D and listen to a student read the items just explain- 
ed in the section titled Special Directions. These are all correctly pro- 
nounced. • / 

_: chandy shend, whand, thall, fra nt, fUll,„lox, 

Now return to the Module for further work in Step 8. Turn the tape off 
now. *' 

STEP 8 - PART I • • 

* . ' 

This is Part I for Step 8, using Checkpoint '9. As you listen to the 
student, check either the Passed or the RX column. 

( ) = wrong 

- quant, chand, sliend, whand, (thall) ,^ stend, trand, clend, 
ablate", (frant), (flill), .snate, slout, .plend, drarid, spant, 
twate, (brill), skall, swant, scand, (grail), crarid, glate^ 
smant, prill, (sprate), -scrill, strend, (lox). 
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Tape Script for the RX Mp.dule' continued • . ' 

The following items were incorrect and should have been checked in the 
RX column: 24, 29, 30, 37, 41, 46, 48B. K you did not check these 
items only, then rewind the tape and listen to it again. If you were 
correct, then return to Step 8. of the^odule. Turn off the tape now. 

STEP 9 - PART J . V 

This is Part J for .Step 9. There is no Checkpoint forUhis'sectfon. 
Read the Phonics Inventory D on the last page for Part II. Listen to a 
student correctly read items 49-64. ■ - • 

ban, mog, tup, fid, ped, nale, dile, pote, dee, pule, 
aip, oap, owd, poo,' foy, irt 

Now return to Step 9 of the Module t^ the section titled Special Direc- 
tions and continue. Turn the tape off now. <,; 

STEP 9 - PART K A . ^ 

This is Part K for Step 9. Use Checkpoint 11. Listen to the student 
read Items 49-64. Check either the Passed, or the RX column. ° . . 

( )= wrong ..rf'*; 

ban, (mog); tup, fid, (ped), nale, dile, pote, dee, 
(pule), aip, oap, .owd, poo, foy, (irt). . 

^ 

~The~folTowing"^ilems were incorrect and^'hould be checkea~in~the RX 
column: 50, 53, 58,- 64. If you di^ not check these properly, rewind 
the tape. and listen to it again. If you did check these in the RX column, 
then return to Step 9. Turn off the tape now. / 

STEP 10 - TAPE L ^ • ' 

This is Part L for Step 10. There is no Checkpoint. Read the Phonics 
Inventory D as you listen to a student read Items 65-80 correctly. ^ 

ead, cay, ook, urd, orn, arp,^ faw, oud, poi, fow, 
pead, loe, jail, erd, daul, bew. ^, ^ ^ - 

Now return to Step 10 to the section titled Special Directions. Turn* 
the tape off now. 



5 
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Tape Script for the RX Module continued 



STEP 10- PART M ' 

This is Part M for Step 10. Use Checkpoint 13 for Items 65--80. Check 
either the passed or the Rx column while the student reads* 

( ^ ) - wrong > 

» 

(eaja)j cay, ook, jard, (orn), arp, (faw), oud, poi, ^ 
(fo\(^)^ pead, loe, j;all, erd, (daul), bew 

'\ 

You should have checked in the RjX column for the following items .which 

^ere incorrect: 65, 69, 71, 74, 79. .If you did nojtx:hQck these properly, 

rewind the tape and "^listen to it again. If you did check these in the RX 

column, then return to Step 10 and do the work for Checkpoint 14. TuXn 

the tape off now. . \ 

♦ 

STEP 12 - PART N 

This is Part N for Step 12, Use Figure 11 in your Manual as you listen 
to a student correctly'read this- Post Test. 

mop, hop, top, pop, dog, log, fog, hog, clock,^rock, 
lock, sock, frog, rob, rod, rot^ Ross, hot, honk, dot, 
jog, not, sod, Tom 

In the next section listen to a student who makes some terrors. Circle 
any error on Figlire 11 when you hear it> 

( ) = wrong • = hesitations 

mop, hop, top, .pop, dog, log, fog, (hog), #clock, rock, 
lock, (sock), •frog, ro^, rod, rot, Ross, hot, (honk), 
dot, jog, not, sod, Tom " ^ 

You should haye circled hog, sook, honk which were definite errors. 
There was sdme hesita^^on on t\ie words clock and frog . Return to 
Step 12 which will discuss the scoring for this. Turn the tape off now. 

STEP 12 - PART O 

This is Part 0 for Step 12. Use Checkpoint 15 for the Post Test as the 
student reads. • 



185" 
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■Pape Script for th*e RX Module concluded 

( ) = wrong 

(vault), liaul, cause, auto 

You should have circled the word vault which was said incorrectly. If 
you did not, rewind the tape and listen again. If you did get it cor-* 
rectly, then return to. Step 12 and do the work as instructed for Check- 
point 16. As this is the last of this Tape,, after you turn.it off, pleas 
rewind the tape to the left side of the cassette. Turn the tape off now. 



END 
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RX MODULE MASTERY TEST 

(And Tape Script) 
(Use the RX Mastery Test Tape) 



J. (15 points) In your own words write an introduction of the RX Test for 
a student. Use the section below, H more room is needed, continue on 
the reverse side of this sheet. 

(Leave room 'here for answer) 

2. (lO.points) listen to the tape for this question and place a check in the 
proper cotimn for each item as the student responds. 

(10 points) Below is a section of a Student Prescription Form. Assume 
the student made an error in Items 9, 12, and 15. Prepare the Form 
correctly. You may refer to the Phonics Inventory Booklet D f or the 
cprrect RX numbers. ^ (insert sample) 

4. (5 points) ^elow is the Post Test for Item 14. Listen to the tape for • 
this quesUon as a student reads the Post Test. Circle each word that is 
Incorrectly pronounced by the student. 

(Insert sample Item 14) 

5. (10 points) Below is a section of the Phonics Inven tory Booklet D for . 
for Items 19-48. Listen to the tape lor this quesUon and place a check m the 
proper "column for each item as the student-responds. , ' ^ 

(Insert sample here. ^ . 

Cf. (10 points) Below jls a section of a Student Prescription Form. Prepare 
the form for a student who has made an error in the following items: 

18, 20, 30, 32, 38, 41, 46, 47 , 
You may refer to the Phonics Inventory Booklet D for the RX numbers, 
(insert Form here) , 

7. (5 points) BfrWw is the Post Test for Item 45. Listen to the tape for this 
question as a student reads the Post Test. Circle each word that is 

' incorrectly pronounced, by the student. 

(insert sample here) 

8. (10 pohits) Below is a sectioi of the Phonics Inventory Booklet D for 
items 49-80. Listen to the tape kor this question and place a check in the 
proper column for each item as the student responds. 

(insert samplb here) . 

9. (10) Below is a section of a Student Prescription Form. Prepare the 
form for'a student who has made an error in each of the following" items: 

50, 52, 58, 64, 65, 67, 71, 77 ' 
You may refer to the Phonics Inventory Booklet D for the RX numbers. 

10. (l6 points) Below is. the Post Test for Item 25. Listen to the tape for 
this question as a student reads the Post Test. -Circle each word that is 
incorrectly p ronounced by the student, (insert sample) 

11. (5 points) Below is a Student Prescription Form. Prepare this form 
for a student who has made an error in the Post Test for Item 25 (a copy 
is given for Question 10 above). Assurye the student made errors in the 
following words: t . 

stout, start, tejst, zest, blast, 
(insert form here) 
1 
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MASTERY TEST SCRIPT ° 

QUESTION 2 . • 

This is the Mastery Test tape for Question 2. On the form printed for 

this question, check the item in the Pass or RX column as the student reads. 

Get ready please. 



▲ mant 






tand 


jand 




sail 


kend 




hout 


fant 




rend 


cout 




^ A bant 


A gand 


• 


wend 


lant 


Aerror 


pand 


A vand 


a- 


▲ dant 
• 

« 


" ■ yant 
zail 





Question 4 



This is the^tape for the Mas):ery Test?, Question 4. Listen to the student 
reading this post test. Circle each word that is incorrectly pronounced 
by the student. Get ready, please. 



coat 

▲ cake 
case 

k coo . 
camp 
cab 
can 

A cup 
cut 
cave 
cane 

A cold 
cube 
pow 
cpy 
* cook 



curve 

C8»ni 

car)N 

coil 

call 

cause 

canH 

cut 

cone 

cage 

cycie^ 

cent 

city 

circus 

zinc 



A error 



/ 



ERLC 



lB/8 



Mastery Test Script continued . ' " " 

Questions / 

This is the tape for the Mastery Test, Question 5* Listen to the.^tudent 
reading this test. Check either thQ Pass or the .RX column for each item. 
Get ready please. 



A quant 

▲ chand 
sheud 
whand 
thall 
stend 

A trand 
clend 
blate 

' frant 
£UU 
snate 
slout 
plend 
drand 



twate 
i brill 
: -skall 
swant 
scand 
grail 
crand 
▲ glate^ 
sniaiit 
prill 
sprate 
scriil 
strend 
lox 



A error 



QUESTION 7 



This is the tape for the Mastery .Test, Question 7. Listen to the student 
reading this test. 1\ 



A prince 
pray 
price 
proud 

A print 
prize 
prune / 

A praise 



A error 
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Mastery Test Script concluded ' » <> • • 

. • " • ' 

QUESTIONS • : 

♦ , * 

* ■ *' 

This is the tape for the Mastery Test, Question 8. Listen to the student 

reading this test. , Check either the Pass or the RX column for each item. 

Get. ready please. ' 



ban 
k mog 

tap 
fid 
ped 
nale 
dile 
pote 
dee 
- pule 
k aip 
oap 
.owd" 
k poo 
foy 
irt 



QUESTION. 10 



ead 
k cay 

ook 

urd 
. orn 

arp 
• A faw 

oud.. 

poi 
k fow 

pead 

loe 
k jail 

erd 
/" daul 

bew 



▲ error'^ 



This is the tape for the Mastery. Test; Question 10. Listen to the student 
reading Post Test 25. Cir cle each word that is incorrectly pronounced ^y 
the student. .; Get~ready please. ' . " . 



stamp 
A state 

■ still' 
stout 
cstab 

k sting 
stove 
start 
ste^ 
star 
'A stir 

■ stay 



study 
«nest 
test 
best 
A west 
just 
zest 
vast_ 
first 
. • blast 
i crust 
frost 



r , 



A error 



19 



V 



• 
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Phonics Inventory 

Used by th^cf Student 



AEAOING PROGRAM Copyn9ht 1971 by PSYCHOTCCHNICS. IflC. 1900 fickwick Avenut Gl«nvicw. fllinoif 6002S 



Tliis test is the property of. 



PURPOSE: . 

' This Phonics Inventory is designed to test the student^s 
knowledge or phoneme-graplicme or sound letter(s) rela* 
tionships* The phonemes (sounds) represented by graph* 
cmcs (letter or letters) in this test are those which recent 
researcti'-indfcates are of high utility. 



_TESt WORDS. 



ant 
and 
all 
end 



ill 
ate 
out 



DIRECTIONS: 

* 

1. Make, sure the^ student knows all of the tl)^e*letter*words that are to be blended 
with letters and Ictter^conibinations to make nonsense words. These words appear in 
the box tilled 'Test Words." If these words arc not Khow;n on sight by the student 
then teach tliem to him prior '"to giving him the test. (Reschedule the test If 
necessary.) * . ' 

2. Pomt tj> the letter or letters in the first column (In the first row 'tn^) and say, ' 
;*^What is the name of this letter? , ^ 

3. Point t6 the sntatl word in the middle column (In the first row **ant**) and say; 
-What is this word?" « s ' ' , . 

-4»-Pdint-ta -the n o nscnse^words-in-thjt- third^lumn ind-savr^What-woukMhis-word be- 
\ if we pijt an '*m** in front of it?" Tell the student to say the word. | 
If the student is able to give tlie correct pronunciation of tlie nonsense word« |chcck 
the conjcspo^ding "P*\(Pass) line on the Student's Phonic Inventory Booklet apdjgo 
on to tljc next item. If the student gives a wrong response for the nonsense woi|d ^he 
teacher may want to furtlifir diagnose the problcni by having him go back atid say 
' the souud^of the bobted letter or letters; or have the student attempt to pronounce 
the add tional* Oirec words found on the same tine in the green field. If the student 
stAl fails to pronounce the word, check the IIX box and assign the corresponding 
prescription^ ^ » j 
6, Whenever an asterisk (•) Sppcars beside a nnmber on the test refer to the SPECIAL 
'* DIREOjlGNS CARD (D.) and note the Special wording and/or. directions for that 

vMrticutjf-questio'n. , ^ * ^ " 

7* *IC it b|coincs evident that the^.^tudeut knows very few or no letter^or letter 
- c6mbin!|tion sounds, yoir* imy wish to discontinue the. test and simply have him 
tevieiy and/or Icarji all sounds by using t^he K*X phonics materials. In this cas^, 
' limply' i^urk ttie remaining items ''UXV and use the Phonics Inventory Dooklet as a 
blueprint for instniction. * ^ . 



i 



ERIC 

1 
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Phonics Inventory (Part I) 
A 



RX 


1. 


m 


apt 


manC 


mand 


mput 


niall 


lA 


1 


t 


. and 


tand 


tate 


* tout 


tant 


2A 




s 


lall * 
• 


sail 


sate 


.sant 


salt 


3A' 


• .4. 


h 


[OUt\ 


hout 


hend 


^ hant 


hall 


4A 


5. 


r 


)cikI 


rcrirf 


tall 


rout 


rai\d 




6. 


b. 


iint , 


bant 


bate 


^ bout 


bend' 




7, 


w 


end' 


wend 


wout 


.,.wati^> 






8. 


P 


and . 


pa lid 


paite . 




'pend* . ^ * 



















B 



RX ■ 


9: 




. ant 


dant 
* nate 


dpnd 


dail 


dend 


IB 


10. 


h. 


. Vie 


nant 


nfend^ 


. nout * 


2B 


11. ' 


j 




jand 


jate 


jend 




3B 


12. 


k 


. end 


kend 


kail 


/karid 


'kant 


4B 




{ 


ant 


fant * 


fout 


'fand* 


fend , 






c 


out 


cout . 




Jcate 


cand 




IS.* 


g 


and 


gahd 


gend 


gant 


gout 




16;^ 


1 — 




lant^ 


.• nil 


bit 


!out -1^ 





§ 


^•V.^ ! 










t J,* 


•* 


C 


17. 


V 


and 


vand • " 


. viSll ^ • vant 


vili ^ 


*- 


9A 


. 18.* 




ant. 


yant 


yai\d , ydiJt , 


yatc 




.lOA 


19. 


z 


; all 


zall 


zanl . 2ill 


zate . 




UA 


20. 


J *1" 


ant' 


qupnt 


qudnd quate 


quend 




12A 


21." 


ch 


and 


' chandr 


clfend chall/ 


chote 






i 22. 


sh 


end 


' shciid 


/ shill .shanW- 


sh?5iid. 


*• * 




; ■ 23.* 




and 


wliand ~ 


<^\vTiall= ? whend 


whdiit 






i 24.* 


th 


all 


thall 


thill thate ' 


^thant 




• 










* 


\ 




■» ♦ 


• 






f 

^ i 




\ 
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* 


c 




0 






* 




D 


RX 


25. 


. St 


end 


stend 


stant 


stout ^ 


ft** 

state » 




9B 


: 26. 


,tr 


and 


trand 


trail 


trate 


trant 




lOB 


27. 


cl 


end 


clend 


clall 


eland 


dill 




IIB 


28. 


bl 


ate 


blate 


blall 


blant ' 


blill 




12B 


29. 


fr 


ant 


frant • 


frail. 


frate 


frand 


• 




30. 


fl 


UI 


flill 


Hand 


flate 


flant 






31. 


sn 


ate 


snate 


sncnd 


snill 


snant 






32. 


si 


out 


slout 


slall 


sbnd 


slend 


0 














• 




E 


RX 


33. 


pi 


end 


plend 


plill 


pland 


plout t 


• 


21A 


34. 


dr 


' and 


drahd 


drend 


drant 


drout 




22A 


35. 


sp 


ant 


spant 


spall 


spate 


spand 




23A 


36. 


tw 


ate 


twate 


twal'l 


twand 


twill 




24A 


37. 


br 


ill 


bHil 


• ^rend 


brant 


brate 






38. 


sk 


all 


skall 


skcnd 


skout 


skant. 




• 


39. 


sw 


ant 


swant 


swail 


swill 


swend 


* 




40. 


sc 


and 


scand 


scend 


scatb 


scall 





• 











• 




•> 


F 


RX 


41. 


& 


all 


grall 


grend 


grant 


grout 




21B 


42. 


cr 


and 


aand 


crend 


crout 


crant , 




22B 


43. 


gl 


ate 


glate 


glall 


glend 


glout 




■ 23B 


44. 


sm 


ant 


smant 


smill 


smend 


smate 




<^ 24B 


45. 


pr 


ill 


prill 


prall 


prand 


prate ' ^' ^ ^ 






1 46. • 
j 47. 


spr 


ate 


' sprate 


sprill 


spread 


sprant 




• 


scr 


ill 


saill. 


saall ' 


scrcnd 


scrant 


** 




str 


end 


strend 


strout 


strant 


strall — 


• 




\ 48.b* 


X 




lox 


dox 


mox 


tox 


ERIC 
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\ 

\ 


• 


4: 
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PART II 



49s 


a 


ban 


han 


san 


50. 




mog 


rog 


koig 


51. 


• w 

u 


tup 


dup 


kup 


52. 


i 


fid 


bif 


sim 


53. 


e 


ped 


lent 


gel 


54. 


a 


nale 


fale 


rale 


55. 


i 


dile 


bile 


kile 


56. 


0 


potc 


kotc 


mote 


57. 


c 


dee 


. fee-^ 


kee 


58. 


u 


pule 


bule 


dule , 


59.* 


ai 


aip 


ait 


aik 


60.^ 


oa 


oap 


oab 


oal ^ 


61* 


o\v 


owd 


owk 




62.* 


oo 


pop 


foo 


koo 


63. 


oy 


foy 


koy 


toy 


64. 


• 

ir 


irt 


irk 


trb 





v«l 


ead 




eak ' 


66.* 


ay 


cay 


jay 


lay 


67.* 


00 


ook 


oot 


ooV 


68. 


ur 


urd 


urm 


uri/ : 


69. 


or 


orn- 


orb 


drt 


70.* 


ar 


arp 


arf 


arb 


7l! 


aw 


faw 


taw 


daw 


72.* 


ou 


oud 


oiib 


. ouk 




73. 


oi 


poi 


koi 


foi 


74.*- 


ow 


fow 


mow 


dow 


75.* 


ea 


pead 


kead 


mead 


76.* 


oe 


loe 


koe 


foe 


77. 


all 


jail 


nail 


kali 


78. 


er 


erd 


erb 


erk 


79.* 


au 


daiil 


bul 


kaul 


80.* 


ew 


bcw 


hew 


gew 
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Phonics. Inventory Booklet 



i rV <' " <^ CopYflqht 1971 PSYCHOTetHNICS. INC. 



Name. 



1900 Pickwick Avtnut Glcnvitw, lllinoi* 6^025 

Used by the teacher 



Date. 



School. 



Grade. 



Teacher. 



Ate 



DIRECTIONS . ^ 

This Phpnics Record Booklet is divided into two sections. Part one, the first Jwo pages^ b used 
for recording phonic prescriptions and lesson trials. Part two, the remaining six pages. is dft.isnea 
to provide the teacher Kind student) with a detailed account of phonic pcrformancfe and student 
achievenient. , V 

Once the student h.ns been tested in the Phonics In%-en'tory Booklet (D) the {«;<^^|«^ 
student should record as many prescriptions as nccessar>- in the prescription ^J^-^" ^^^^^^ 
ra in the lesson trial box means the student did not have to change any cnids alter thech^ck 
strips were put in pincc. An OD ^^^^^ ^'^^ '^^"^ ^'^ * 

check strips were in place. 

student A: Hg] g,g,ggjQn 



Student B: 



This student needed four tri:.!$ to 



complete the Icssort correrrfy. ^ 

Remember: Two Sl*s in a row are required ta complete a prescription successfully. 



this student needed six trials before 
^gmptetirtsri he4esson>cwcctly^ 



PrMcription Trials 



□□□□□□ 

< * ' 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



□□□□□□ 



Prttcriptto.*) Tfitis 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



□□□□□□ 
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□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□a 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



fireicfiptf on Tri<tt 



□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 

□□□□□□ 

□□□□QP 

□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ 



\ 
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ftt^tit f0U* 
Utter W«rd rass RX rrcKripfions t««t rmctipU^fit . 



|« M mailt . 



1A,2A.9MA 



Hum nni4 mutt 



^ m\»p mtw mrt wwH mlnct ^ ^ _ 

03 Q 0 @ 

jtm Saw <im twirn tvm " * ' " ^ "* 

(»a| ftiX] \m\ P!oa| frtul 

(^t«dom |k«n »ium >>im *if»JW 

[«3 (573 



hini brtMiiit ti^m 



umI FJoaI 



Ttn] [tTh] jm] (mj [ua] 

<frm icym cfvim tfrum <f»im 

^3a1 fTyin ["aI [smI risil 



3. t UjmS 



U» Unt Ucl Un tti< 

torn tot un t ftgcihc r todjy 

003023(123 0 

ytt jm yl ^uirt «i 

fml (m) Qsuj 0 0 

V caul wftt Ktint thart short 

^0 0 0 0 0 

3. $ nU tA^A^A,4A tnl wk jink-' jfn* 

''^Mt io4 .sow U« XfV 

000.00 

000 



tHi tirt tac 



Oil 



|20»1 (3^ ht'.Iil 



HA 


E3 


kprou 




l'E3 



irout I'.ovii 

ftTAl fml 



0.0 000 
M wi but 

in njT] qb] i7iiA]futt 

<toi luH u»t ha 
^ [3^ (335) [oIa] 1 341^ 1 
c«fi tfAart %im out Aoom ; 

jTaJ 0 0 0303 



Ul Ml Ul 

ED E □ EI S (11 03 II] [ii3 0 

irnut I'.oui i-A <loi luH u»t hit 



0 0 0 00 
Kou but >i» drctt »<tf 

(ihaI (Tsu] fm] [sJa] 



»it tt» , «»• ii< twi ' 

0 0^0.00 

e.cts WW CU^ M« 

0 0 0-0 0 



4. h hottt 



lend 



i. b btnt 



1A.2A,3A,4A 



lA^.3A,iA 



tA^A^A.4A 



hit* hitf him hftl. JiMt 

[771 0 0 0 0 

hcjd ho< M4 h4 

nTBlTwIl [ml [ml [m] 



hot honk hmh hoftt Wt 

0 0 000 

hold tfit4 
I6d1 fTfiil 



b»> jilt ho< 
00000 

>iom> how hay horn hi>c 
00000 
. wot nil tig rine wk» am rock ri<!c rofc to4 wt Hott n»h rt« m» ' 

OD S E'ED [«] Ell El 0 iil li!3'Ei3 Oii 0*3 i3 lli3i 

tic? tope upe If 3d tifht (ai ">*f fiouf j 
000000 00 0 

btck l>ft ' .bxit i*t >«t. »oat kafct W>» io« >n >>»t fc<m kut W» 

»<t >oon\ X>y t>oo< bum bom huiI »» bevo Nfort tun >>h roo w«> cf»fc J 

00 0 0 0 0" 000 0 0 0 0 0 0 
o» tci» UAb tu» clufc wnib • 4*1 

rsTi (5?xi [53 0 [33 



7. « wend 



1A^3A,4A 



tA4A^.4A 



wtnt wtak »U wnl 

"ODlIilEaE] 

. J2> »>hk . 

h09 to»^ >hi»|i dtrp 

0000 

(isa) Iml r»A) [20AI 



wt trine 

El 03 



(1130 

[jUll'lJlU 



wtrt offp wig 

OGiil 



[20b1 



I2OUI 



wt> widt wjft Wf»! 

Hon] [«a1 [3Ja1 fnil 



1 
1 

p*« fo»» jut, 
0000 



<ap Up rft^l 




tB,St,3t,4k^ , . , 4h <w» <»mpfc dimti 

0000 



to4 tt4 »itt btHd 

[ml [iwil (»a1 [410 



3. 
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Ullcf Word Pa« RX rrticnplions lest fmcciplWnt 



10. « mU 



IMMMB 



12. k kcttd 



13. f lant 



14. c (out 



1B,»^MB 



1B,3MB,4B 



16. 1 bnl 



Mrt iiti Mimk Nan h«fi 



03 0 [53 013 H do (iO 0IIiiO[!iiiDOii]0Ii3li^ 

tT»Jw »tn >y[n pin iin rjn', jmro caw fan lan • plan >'u» run wa- HNO 

S3 OzS l'**!^! h'^"] 0^3 OEl E^iil 013 Eii3 E!i3 ElB EiS Eisl Qiiil t^'^J 

t»n Utcn bio»n rtonn cwhii dram liown Mim »»jn twm 

fmiiJiiil [dsTi ra nrsi rafiini Fui S ' 




fit 

'El 



■0 

c«ok 



qutcK tKunfc 

lOilliBI 

dock ctook 

lEElliil! 

ft fltt 



I M mnk i»>k» Jiw 

[ml 1^13^3 (EE 

Uk »»nfc Ink Mick 

(jirn] jmTI piiTI [TsbJ 

hook' »'«ioK took hfooK 

[g [m] [i]ml QSb] 

(i3 Hoil^ 



33Bi 



rock 

Ii3 



kKk 

IsoaI 



«ock 

013 

ooiit 

[sob] 



kofik 

d»<k 



[ml 



ffti 


nb 




Oni 


fur (em--v 




F3 


F3 









[m] [4135 



15« g |an4 lB.2I^Mi 



Hit 

E) 

fMt 

kit 

CD 

19A 



M4A 



cob amy o> ctn cu» rot cavt ctiw . coti cu>» cow roy 

|i3r| [staI [2i3 Oi3 Ei3 0^3 [^3 [E3 E!3 023 

^oj* call cauw can t tut utre cjge ciO» cvnt otv iittJ\ 

[j^ [m] [^'[ml [i^Xi^ 



H [ii3 
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SEPARATE ATTACHMENTS 

Two cassette tape recordings containir|g 
the recorded information used with the 
RX training module and its mastery test. 
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APPENDIX F 

< , » * 

THE O,. R, A. MODULE AND ITS COMPONENTS: 
The Training Module 
'The Checkpoint Manual 

The Mastery Test 
The Student's Module 
The Program 3 Flow Chart ^ ■ 
The Student Record Book 
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THE 0- .R. A. TRAINING MODULE 



By A. J. Batchelder 
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HOW TP USE A MODULAR LEAR?r?&G SYSTEM 
What is a Module ? 

Thj^ word module means "a small piece". This particular module en- 
deavors to teach you how to operate one part of the total system of 
reading laboratory management. It is a combination of a teacher and 
a text-book which you use to. enhance your learning; This Module con- 
sists of ,12 Steps. Each step is a small part of the whole. Once you 
"have learned each Step sequentially, then you-have the-entire. system 
mastered. . ^ 



How- to Lgarn from a Module; . .. 

^. You stiidy each Step yery carefully. Be certain that you rnaster 
what i6 being- taught, then you turn to a Checkpoi^jt and test yourself. 
Consider the Checkpoint as an integral part .of the learning experience. 
As you work the Checkpoint, you- may, when>^n%cessary, re-read the 
Step in the Module, or any prior Step, for furtner verification. Master 
each Step completely, before going to the next Step. ' . 

'2. Whenever a special Introduction or Reference is provided, read it 
carefully. Only those references, or intrpduc'tiQns, that are specifi- 
cally required for the objectives are supplied. V/hen the reference asks 
you to read a nother set of niaterials, you are expected to do" so, as it 
wrH contain matter that \yill be included in the final Mastery Test. 

3. Once you -finish the entire Module, you will be expected to prove> 
you have learned \yhat was taught in this specific Module. You should 
know what type of information you will be tested on because only those 
items covered in the Behavioral Objectives are included. . This is why 
it is highly importa^^^ to study the Behavioral Objectives before 
you start the M^^ review to, prepare for th e.final Mas- 
tery Test. Once you are certain that yoii have mastered" the materialT 
within this Module, then turn the materials you have used over to the 
Instructor, who will then^ issue you the Mastery Test. 

4. Self- instructional material such as this-rei^Sii^es personal respon- 
j sibility and self- discipline on your part. Ydti dohave, however, one 

fine adijrantage — you may read and re-read, as often as you wish. 

A Special. Note : Please do all your notes and written work in the Check- 
p oint Manual. Please do not make any marks of, any kind in this sec- 
tiou of the Module. c 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES : 

Upon completion of this Module you shoujd be able to demonstrate with 
90% accuracy how to successfully guide a student through the 20 Essays 
of the O. R. A. Reading Program by performing the following specific 
skills: - 

1. Demonstrate an ability to compute the Comprehension 
Rat%(CR). 

2. Demonstrate an ability to compute the Comprehehsion 
Improvement formula (CI). 

8. Demonstrate an ability to compute the Optinium Reading 
Achi evement Level (ORAL) at Essa y40« 

4. Demonstrate. an ability to recognize the essential elements 
to be contained in a diagnostic student conference at 
Essays 1, 6 and 10. 

5. De^monstrate an ability to recognize specific Patterns of 
Learning at Essays 6 and 10 as revealed by a- Checklist 
Chart. . ' 

N 6. Demonstrate an ability to provide training recommenda- 
tions for students who exhibit specific Patterris of Learn- 
- ing at Essays 6 and 10.^ ' . ^ 

7. Demonstrate an ability to prescribe training materials 
for a transfer of speed skills to non-O. R. A. materials. < 
This will-also require you to list the basic elements of 
■ ■ these training materials. - ' 

MATERIALS REQUIRED :- : 

1. This Module Booklet. . ' ' 

2. ° '*rhc Checkpoint Manual. 

3.. The Flow chart for Program 3. 

4i The Student Module Sheet accompanying this set of 
materials. 

. 5. The O. R. A. Student Record Book. ^ . 

6. A calculator, if available. . " , 

,2 207 ' * - 
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LIMITATIONS OF THIS MODULE:- ' 



The instruction in this Module covers only the sections of Programs 
3B, 3C, or 3D which involve the^ use of the O. R. A. and PUrdue mate- 
rials. The procedures suggested in this Modulo refer to 0. R. A. by 
name, but other than a difference in Essay numbers, also refer to 
Purdue materials. This i^odulo includes only the parts of the student 
conferences relating.to the O. R. A. materials. "The other materials 
indicated in the Flow Charts are taught in other Modules. 



- CONTENTS OF-THIS MODULE. 

Step No.. _ . Description Page No. 

Reference A 

1 The Comprehension Rate Formula ' 

2 The Coniprehensioh Improvement Formula 
Reference B :' " 

Reference C: How to Analyze. the Progress Chart 

3 The Essay 1 Conference 

4 " The Successful Pattern of Essay 6 

5 The Unsuccessful Pattern, Part 1, of Essay 6 ^. ^ 

• 6 The Unsuccessful Pattern,' Part 2, of Essay 6 

7 The Underachiever Pattern of Essay 6 ' 

8 The Struggling Student Pattern pf Essay 6 
Reference D: The O.R. A. Achievement*^ Level 
(ORAL) ^ 

9 The Successful Pattern of Essay 10 

10 The Uhdel-achiever Pattern of Essay 10 ' 

11 ■'• " The Struggling Student. Pattern of Essay 10 - 

12 Essays 11-20 and the Transfer of New Speed Skills 

REFERENCE A: - 

Erior .Modules have provided Jhie^pxinciples . governing Jerceplual 
■ training as needed in a reading center. Below is a summary of the 
major points which are needed to understand the techniques pro- 
vided in this Module:- ' 

1. Perceptual training involves what a person sees upon the printed 
page and what' he is able to comprehend, that is understand. The 
comprehension referred to involves, in this system, vocabuliiry. 
That is, when training in comprehension is discussed, it includes 
a: knowledge of vocabulary. 

208^ 
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Reading at an adult efficiency level requires that a person be able 
to read "at rate", commonly termed "speed reading". Such an 
adult should be able to road fluently well above 250 words per min- 
ute (WPM) tp prevent sub- vocalization which slows silent readjng. 
As there is no way to guarantee the exact speed a person can 
achieve, as this depends upon need and ability, no special speed 
can be given. - " - " 

Now read the O. R. A. Student Record Book to be certain you under- 
stand the following. Check off each item as you work with this 
book: 

I^nd the different parts in the book as listed-ln the Contents. 

Study the numbered directions in Essay 1 to be sure you can 
' ~ follow them. 

Study the numbered directions in Essay 2. Be sure you under- 

^ stand the important principle of reading a prior Essay on 
" film BEFORE reading the new Essay on the . reading pacer. 

Can you find the Guide Number for the reading pacer as' the 

student must do ? Watch the NOTE at the bottom of the page; 
C^eck Essay 6 and note the change in Direction's. . 

Check Essay 10 to understand how the student knows to bring 

you the book. . . 

Be -fee you understand and can explain the Special Informa- 

tibn f^ Essay, 11 to a student. ■ " i 

Read the Special Information for Essay 12. Can you e:tplain 

^ this in yoMr own words to a student? - 

' Now note that in Direction 1 and 2 there are 2 different speeds. 

Be sure you can explain this to a student when asked. 
See Essay 14, especially Direction 7. You may'have to make 

this change for a student who does not know what to do. / 
See Essay 17,. especially Direction 7. You may have to rhake; "' 

this change for .a student who does not know' what to do. 
See Essay 18. This indicates a change from the two speeds 

on prior -Essays. Can you..exp lain, the rea.sctn for _thi_s change 

to a student ? 

' See Essay 20. This indicates how the student wilr get his 
final WPM. . 

Read the student Module No. 23 to become acquainted with the in- 
structions to the student. Check off the various parts as you study 
them. Be prepared to assist a student by re-wording any of this 
as necessary to a questioning or doubtful student. 
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The Scctibn-"Your Goal"7~This iTfliTPWfonirance-Objec:^ 
tivc for the student. 

The "Rationale" section. This explains why to the student'. . 
Do you know why ? 

The materials section — can you find the materials? 

The "Activities" section. Can you interpret these activities 

to the doubtful student ? 
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STEPl - The Comprehension Kate Fomula: ~ — - - — 

Examine the set of scores given in Figure 1 bplow: 

Figure 1 

Comprehension Vocabulary Words Per Minute 

Student A 100% 100% 500 . . 

Student B 70% * . 80% 500 \^ 

Student C * 60% 6P% 800 

Student D 70% ' / 70% 700 

Using only the data in Figure 1,, is it possible to judge whether ^ 
or not a student is performing up t0 his potential? Is it possible to 
judge that Student is actually performing at a lower level than Student, 
D? Considering that the words per minute are the same for . Students - 
A, and B, even thou'^gh the scores are different, can a judgment be made 
as to who is the more efficient reader? From the data it appears that 
Student Cis reading too f^ast, but at what speed should he read? Is 
Student C performing less well than Student B? From the data given ■ « 
in Figure 1 it is evident that such statistics do riot provide us with sgme 
meaningful information that ipakes it possible to plan a program of 
benefit to a student. > . * - ' • ^ 

' The consensus of most educators indicates that no method of 
evaluation is perfect. Yet, when planning reading programs for stu- 
dents, some type of a general guideline is required, as imperfect as 
it may be. The Comprehension Rate formula does provide an approxi- 
mate score that includes the student's reading speed and comprehen- 
,sion. In the reading system used in this Module, vocabulary is con- 
sidered as one of the indicators of comprehension. The Comprehen- 
sion Rate (.CR) is used as an evaluator to assist the Instructor in ^, - 
planning a beneficial program through the Q. R. A. reading materials. 



HOW TO COMPUTE THE COMPREHENSION RATE 

Each student records the number bf correct answers to his 
Comprehension and Vdcabulary tests for each Essayon the Progress 
Chart on the front cover of the O. R. A. Student Record Book. These, 
are converted to percentages. That^is, 7 correct out of a total of 10 
. equals 70%, or . 70. This is done for both the Comprehension and . 
Vocabulary score, for any essay for which you intend to compute the 
Comprehension Rate. Once you have this -information, use the follow-^ 
ing formula for the computp^'on. 
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^Cofflprchc nslo g ♦ Vocnbulary 



cUYiuciTby 2 
EXAMPLE: 



Stepl 

(Comprehension .70 
Vocabulary ♦ \Z0 .15% 
Total 1.50 2/1755" 



X Words per Minute (WPM}> Comprchcnsilon lUto 

r 

Slip! 



Step 8 

450 WPM Drop the dccim:^! 
X .75% fraction and Uie 

337753 



' ' CR»337 

OR, lOOKATlTTinSWAY: 

jComprchcnsion .70 ■» Vocabul ary .80 , « v e« 

— — ■ ; 5- -— i a 1.50 ■ .75 X 450 > 337.50 



TIIEK ... drbp the decimal fraction and the Comprehension Jiatfe (CR) " 337 WPM 



The Comprehension Rate (CR) means, as best we understand • 
it, that this student probably would achieve 100%. in his comprehension 
and Vocabulary scores whenTeading, in this example, at 337 words 
perTnihute (WPIvl). * . ^ 

Figured below and the discussion below it, will -indicate how 
the CR formula ci^n be used tolhelp us imow more abouf student per- 
formPJic'e in speed reading trainin^gr^ -Figure 3 uses the same data 

th the added CR score; 



as in Figure 1, w 



/ 

Student A. 
Student B 
Student C 
Student D 



Figure 3 



i!oo% 

170% 

■ b% 

70% 



Words Per Min. 



<100% 


500 


500 


80% 


500 ^ 


375 


60% 


800 ' 


480 


70% 


700 


490 



■ - The Com|)rehension Rate allows a better understanding^ of the 
potential of each[student7 By using the CR we now understand that 
actually* Student k is performing least well in his work. Student C, 
who at first appeared to be in serious difficulty, now may be recogr; 
nizcd as doing better than Student B. It is now possible to inform o- 
Student C that he probably would obtain better comprehension if he 
read at approxijnatcly 480 WPM. With the added CR forniula it will 
' be possible to obtain further insights about these students. Other im- 
plications of this formula will be covered later in the Module. The^ 
major, concern' at this time is to understand thc.value of a meaningful 
score such as/the CR and to be able to perform the computation. 



Go to ^Checkpoint No. 1 
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STEP 2 - The Comprehension Improvement Fcirmula 



' Although the Comprehension Rate formula provides" helpfuHnfpr- — 
mation, instructors of reading are faced with' another thorny problem, 



♦ The rea.ding laboratory instructor is supposed to follow a practiae_Qf__ 
measuring a student's progress only in comparison to the student him- 
self, and not as compared to other students who vary in abilities and 
needs. Because standardized test norxfts.do just this, they are not 
adequate for this type of measurement^,;. An added difficulty with the 
standardized reading test is that itVarely r'feplicates the actual mate- 
rial the student is using. The CI and CR formulas do use the'actual - 
' materials and thus prove to.be a more accurate measurement. This 
, procedure has an added advantage of comparing, a student's perform- 
ance over a period of training time on the same material. 



HOW TO COMPJJTE THE COMPREHENSION LMPROVEIMENT FORMULA 

The Comprehension Improvement (CI) formula is especially valur 
able in assessing the rate of iniprovement a student makes when com- 
paring Essay 1 with Essay 6, 10 and 20. This formula gives an approx- 
imate evaluatioii of the rate of growth and may be used in most reading , 
programs/ 



STEP 1:- 



Figure 4 



STEP 2:- 



Comprehension Rate of Essay 10 450 
Subtract Comp. Rate of Essay 1 - 105 

Divide the answer (345) by 105 (the^ CR of Essay 1) 

3.285 ' ' ' 

' 105/ 345.000 . .. " 

In the answer above (3.285), move the decimal two points to the 
right to change to percent* Discard any fractional djigit to the 
' ^^ight of the decimal. The answer is a Comprehension Improve^. 
ihc*nt (CI) of 328 % when comparing Essay 10 to Essay 1. 

The crformuia may be made J^or any essay on the Progress 
Record of a student. As it includes'the comprcliension and the vocab- 
ulary scores as related to the speed (WPM) of the reading, so this 
formula more nearly>x}flects the student's total improvement in his 
speed traininj^ program. 
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Both the CR and the CI are most useful for reporting progress to 
the student to help boost his morale. It is also valuable and understand- 
able "to pFcnts, other-teachers and administrators.- -_Thcse„ scpjMBsjirjB_ 
better than standardized test scores in reports to such persons, as they 
more truly reflect the actual performance of the student. 

\ ' X 

These two formulas are the basic tools useddfn analyzing the pro- 
gress of a student in the 0. R. A. Program for j^essment of a student's 
progress and jIs an aid to providing alternate j^faterials or techniques 
in a variety of difcumstances. How they SLvefso used will be covered 
in the balance of this Module, 



Now go to Checkpoint No. 2 
REFERENCE. B:- . 
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Before explaining how the C|/and CI formulas are used, it 
necessary~td-review some basic orinciples of hpw'the O. R. A. Pr( 
functions and what It ,is designed/to accomplish. Miicfi^bf this has-l 
covered in greater detail in pri6r Modules, therefore, the foUown 
a summary of^he princbles. / 
... / ,^ 

O.R. A. I, n, in and Pu/due% H, III programs are a systemati 
method for perceptuallw training the student to increase his read-" 
ing speed (WPM). ■ Tms is i)pt merely a mechanical skill ,as4t n 
involves maintaining ^e comprehension and thus involves the 
thinking processes. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



TKfe written material itself is not difficult. One of the principles 
for' initiarspeed training i&fo always begin with simpler material| 



than the studejpt cjn. usually read. 

An intentional di£ficully is buili into the films;used for the training! 
by simulation.. 5rhis is why the stu'jdent must" use the film 'from the] 
-iinmediately prpr essay before he juses a pacing device. He be^inl 
with three fixa^aons. When he gets good at that, he then will dis- 
cover the filmi^ use two fixitions, which is -an adc^d difficulty. 
When success/ui in this format, th^. next element of difficulty oc- 
curs at EssW 12 when a full line, ^specially narrowed, is pre- ' 
sented. At Essay 16 he adds the final difficylty of a full line for- 
mat, In;adc|ition, increasing difficulty is encountered by reading 
on the Pacer at 50 WJPM faster each' time he reads the first ten 
£ssays, 
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4. The objective of the first 10 essays i,s to push the student to his 
own personal limit. Tiiat is, • the first 10 essays are used to dfs- 
covcr his potential speed. In this system it is named the Optimum 
Reading Achievement Level (ORAL). Once the ORAL is determined, 
the final 10 essays habituate the new speed slcill. Refer to the initial 

" "nore' at Essav U -in.-thc ^Q,R. A. Record Book for more data. 

5. During the last 1.0 essays it is necessary to give practice" con- ~ 
currently in speed reading without the crutch of machines. . This 
effects a transfer to a non-0; R. A. type reading materials. . 

6. As the student establishes hijs beginning WPM at Essay 1 as he s 
times "his essay, it is a .^ore accurate assessment of his ability 
than any standardized material used in tests because it is 

, actually what he is using, j 

7. Students are fearful about increasing their speed because they 
. subscribe to the idea that understanding is better when reading 

sIowl3^^HowevfrrT--evidence does not support. this belief. "Many 
students read so slowly thaTbjTUiFRrae-they^.et^Q^^ 
of the page- they tend to forget what they read at the top of 
page."^ The student profits by knowing t'lii^inf ormation. See , 
diagram below: 

^ 150 WPM 



H a student started at 150 WPM with a comprehension score of 70%, • 
as his speed goes up, generally his comprehension decreases. . How- 
ever, at approximately where the speed doubles (300 WPM in tHis 
-example) the comprehension begins to improve and gradually "catches 
«pV with hfs increased rare to^ a great-extent. Student;s appreciate and 
arc helped with a. discussion such as this. Eventually the student ' I 
reaches a speed above his ability; it is then that the comprehension 
ficorc will probably again decrease. Xt such.a. point, the CR is used 
to determine an optimum speed, ^ It is to be remembered that in speed 
>e.iding 70% comprehension is considered a satisfactory criterion. 

8. It is also necessary to remember that later the studdnt will re- 
quire instruction and training in a flexible reading rate for differ- ■ 

10 
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cnt types of materials. This particular set of essriys .is only one , 
part of the speed training. When time permits, higher levels of 
O. R. A. materials should be assigned. ' In any casdj other types 
of non-program materials must be used to bo certa|in tliat a trans- 
fer of the speed slcill is made to other materials and to maintain 
the speed even after the student completes his speed reading < 
training. ' ^ 1 

Go to Checkpoint No. 3.. | 
■° 'HOW TO ANALYZE THE PROGRESS CHARtI 

REFERENCE C * 

Beginning with this' section you will learn how to make'twlo assessments: 

1. How to perform an assessment of the student's work based upon 
the performance during the initial 10 essays, using the Progress 
Chart Of the 0. R. A. Record Book. This is generally referred to 
as "reading the chart". ■ . \ 

2. How to determine the potential successful speed -at which a student 
'"^hould-be-abletoperform during the final 10 essays of ihe O.R. A. 
Program. l^iiiTwHTbe-reie^^ as the Optimum Reading 
Achievement Level (ORAL). 

At first glance it may appear that you are mechanically assess^- 
ing "by the numbers". • Hdwever, the use of the CR and CI formulas 
is an effort to inject some degree of objectivity into this assessment 
act. As' you are working with individuals who have their Own p motions, 
mental abilities and needs, there is little j, if any,.^way to perform -an 
assessment of this nature that excludes subjective judgment oi\ the 
part of the Instructor. . Only hro^ guidelines will be discussed in this 
lylodule as it relates to a subjective judgment. It is assumed ttot^as 
an educator j'ou will use these objective assessments as your "l^ench 
mark", or foundation, upon which ,to base your own professional judg- 
ment. As you gain experience with various students you will deyelop 
an understanding of the types of performances to be expected and^what 
to suggest for further training. Later you will find yourself expand- 
ing thcSe procedures and many will becom-e nearly intuitional. As with 
.5^11 assessment procedures, remember the human element." Some stu- 
dents may develop their own unique patterns. 

■ > ' , T 

• Following this Reference is an explanation of certain patterns 
of behavior as reflected by the Progress Chart of the student. Certain 
proposed suggestions lor the student's benefit will also be given. 

216' 
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STEP 3 - The Essay 1 Conference 

As Ihe O.R. A. Record Book is issued, tell' the ''student to see 
you after Essay 1 is done. During the conference keep in mind this 
section of the behavioral Objective CYour Goal) of the student's 
Module^_ . 

•*you will improve your speed reading and thinljing, 

■ by .demonstrating your ability to fbllo\y with 109% 
accuracy tlie training procedures given in the 

0. R. A. Student Record Book for 20 Essays. " 

Once the student ^9.3 completed Essay 1, conduct' a conference. Below 
is a list of the items that should be covered in this* conferences 

1. - Has he f illisd in the identifying information on the book cover ? 

2. Cl^eck the Record Book, Essay l/3to be sure Box A and B 
*are correctly used. 

3. Check the Progress Chart'for prop'er data at Essay 1. 

4. Check the aTis\ver pages where the student enters his 
Comprehension (C) and Vocabulary (V) questions. Has 
he circled 'incorrect answers ? Does he Icnow why he o 
missed any question? This is an excellent time to .ex- 
plain the value of performing the function of re- reading 
to find why a question .is; missed: Also, it is one o£the 
directions in the Record* Book. Students usually need 
training in. the skill of learning from a'mistalce. ^ Was 
it an unknown word iathe Question-? ,In the material? = 

^'t Forgetfu'lness ? Too hurried a peri'ofniance, etc.? 
5,. Check to be sure the speed (WPM) is apparently con- ' , . 
sistent with the number of questions correct. 

■ 6. Check that the ReaLding Rate Chart was correctly ut. '•'ed. . 
7, iBe sure he knows he is to use the Language Master foi" 

thfe vocabulary words BEFORE he reads the new^Essay 
on the Pacer. 

■ 8. Is there evidence that he has follo\ved the directions . 

correctly? Stress the importanceibf this skill of foltow- 
in^ directions ipiiearning a living, saving a life, etb. "[.^ , 
One of the iunctions of this, reading training is tb learn^ 
that *Vhon all else^f|iis, re-read the diredtions", Be 
sure hq understands the directions fdr Essay 2. 

One word about No. 5 above. 'If* the student has a'iiigh WPM figure ' 
and a low C or V score, this requires careful examination. Much ' , 
above 2.50 to 300 should be suspect. Perliaps the student did not know 

12 . ^ ■ . • * 
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how impoplant it is to road and understand. Or, pcrliaps he^-did not 
thinK-accuracy was importance. Perhaps he has a'li OR*A>lev.el that is 
too low. If so, get another assigned, I£ the iQvel is correct* ancl the C 
.and V arc low, it would bo wise to have him re-read and re- time. it 
before continuing. As you will discover later, in this Module, a too high 
beginning tliat is not consistent, will present' many difficulties/fpr the 
student, especially during the first ID essays<' 

Now go to Checkpoint No. ' 4. . •. 

STEP 4 - The Successful Pattern (Essay 6) . • ^ 

The student is to have a conference with -you when he, finishes • 
Essay 6: At this first conference you , can learn a great deal about the 
student's work. As this is the essay which the student times and does 
not use the paorir, it gives you a clue aboiit his pToblems or successeis. 
, in Figure 6 hAow is a sample.chart which will be discussed; . 

^- ' . ' Fifeitt?e 6 ' . " 

'fissay^ 1 2 3 ' 4 5 6 

C V C V 'G C V C V V 

Score 8 6.8 8 7 7 8 '9 7 8 7 8 

• • Speed ' 150 200 250 300" 350 ,300 

. CR" ' 105 ; ^ ' \ 225 
CI . . ^ , • 1H% 

■ ■.. J' ■ . • ■ 

^By studying andunderstand;ng the basic patterns you will be able 
to analyze the type of student progress. Then you will be able to im- 
.prove his training experience. Below .is a Checklist which has been 
filled out for th6 samplfe given in Figure 6^ . \ , • ... 

Essay 6 Checklisti' ^ • ■ * . ' 

, • Yes Higher Lower No ? 

A. Is Er wpni consistent with C score.? • 
^ B. Is C score in range 'of 7-10? • , 

C. Is V score in range of 7-10? ' >• 

^ D. Is V score" generally higher than El? 

E. Is E6 wpm equal or higher than El? 

F. Is there over-all progress ? 



The pattern is that of ia successful student. Even if one or two 
items were not in the Yes column, it still \voulci bo considered show- 
ing general progress. Below is the rationale for the questions in the 
'Essay 6. Checklist. , ■ . . 



Question A: This is an o^jportunity to be sure* that the WPM at Essay 1 
is consistent with the comprehension score. This might 
have been missed in the Conference after Essay 1 was 
completed. If a student has a WPM of„300j>XAV.eii-and — 



Jhe_Cj5^aore4s -I0W7 the sfi^^ instruction about 

reading for understanding and not only for speed. 



Question B: This indicates the understanding of what is read at the new 
speed. A score of 5, or low, »puts it in the range of 
mere chance. Although the criterion is 70%, at this stage 
of the training it is expected to be at 6 now and then dur- 
ing this early stage of the' training, if it is consistently 
above 7, this may indicate another problem which is dis- 
cussed in Another pattern. 



Questions C. 

and D: Each student is supposed to use the Language Master for 
the vocabulary words before hefreads the new essay on 
the pacer. A low score after Essay 1 orJLmay-indic^te 
he is not using this method.. Orf^itTfi^ indicate he needs 
personal h^ip oh using the method and you should work 

^ ^ through some vocabulary cards with him. Ofc course, it 

may also indicate a very poor vocabulary. These are sub- 
- jective judgments, that you will have to make wh^e work- 
ing with the student. 



Question E: The WPM and CR of E6. should be higher than at El- When 
it is and the C is 7 or above, this is substantial proof the 
student has in six essays already begun to improve his 
speed.' However, it may also be the same as that of El 
or close to it. This i^ not a serious concern as it indi- 
cates the student needs more training. He should lie en- 
.couraged to '*push|* his reading speed when he is away 
from the films and the pacing device. \ - 

Question *F: 'This is mainly a reflection of your subjective judgment 
. . coupled with data obtained from reading the chart. In 

Figure 6 Aote. that the scores went ug and down, but, hot 
lower than % This type of inconsistency is more appar-* 
ent than real as the quality of questions, interest in the 
subject .matter, the emotional and physical health of the. ' 

student affects' his scores. . \j 

* * • 

Generally this is the Pattern of a student who is successful and is 
ttlaking average progress in his speed- reading training. Charts of dif- 
ferent students certainly will not duplicate this one, but it should be in 
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the same general pattern. The studcnt^should be' encouraged and sent 
on his way to finish the rtcxt four essays/ '-Although Student Record 
Book has directions to tell the student that at E7 he adds 50 WPM to 
the speed at .E5, do not take it for granted that he will do so unless you 
remind him, , » 

In subsequent patterns the basic information contained above will 
not be repeated unless it is of a special nature directly related to the 
Pattern under. analysis. . ^ ' 

Now go to Checkpoint No, 5. 

STEP 5 - The unsuccessful Patt^ern, Part 1 (Essay 6)' 

5 6 

V C V .C V 
6 5 6 '6 7 
550 250 . 
162 
-28% 









Figure 7 




_Essay 


1 




3 


4 


C V 


G V 


C V 


C 


Score 


6 7 


6 8 


6 5 


5 


Speed 


350 


400 - 


450 


500 


CR 


227 








CI 











Tes Higher Lower No ? 



Essay 6 Checklist 

A. Is El wpm consistent with C score •? 

B. Is C scor^ in range of 7-10^ 
Ci Is Y. score in range of 7-10? 

D. Is y score -generally higher than El? 

E. Is E6 wpm equal or higher than El ? 

F. Is there over- all progress? 

• This is a very clear sample of a student who is. not successful. 
Even if there were one or two checks in the other columns of the Check 
list, it would be considered unsuccessful. 

No student is supposed to be in the ORA.program unless prior evi- 
dence clearly indicates a high expectation oT success. Because of this, 
this! should be an unusual Pattern to see at Essay 6. Howevpr, it does 
appear and one has to be prepared for it. Here are sortie items to in- 
vesiigatc: 
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1, \Wcrc lhe^^d|rections in the Student Record ppok understood 
^d followed i?' . 

2. The negative check for ^estion A may indicate he was 
placed in too difficult malbcial, or 

8. The student may not haye had a conference after doing El 
as directed and had gotten off to a -wrong start. ' 

4. Are there physical or emotional problems of recent date? 

In any case, this student should be re- evaluated and placed in some 
ialternate programs. Alternate materials.^has been covered in previous 
Modules. . i - . 

Now, go to Checkpoint No. 6. 
STEP 6 - The Unsuccessful Pattern, Part 2, (Essay 6) 

Figures. ' , 

Essay 1 ^ 2 3 4 5 6 

C V C V C V C V C V C V 

Score 6 5 5 5 6 6 5 5 4 6 5 6 

Speed 80 130 180 . 230 280 UO 
CR 44 , ' . " 00^ 

CI ^ 36% . 

Essay 6 Checklist Yes Higher Lower No ? 

* A. Is El wpm consistent with C score ? • 

B. Is C score in range of 7-10? ' * • 

C. Is V score in range of 7-10? , • 

D. Is V score generally higher than El? • 

E. Is E6 wpm equal or higher than El ? " • 

F. Is there ever- all progress? • " 



This is also a Pattern of an Unsuccessful performance. It is easy 
to confuse with that given in Step 5,* (Unsuccessful) and Step 8 (Strug- 
gling Student). , 

Question A: This indicates there is some progress, but as indicated 
by the CI, certainly is low. . 

Questions B 

and C: A clear indication of a definite problem for this student. 

* 
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Question D: This is questionable, because what progress there is 

still is minimal. It might be feasible to say "yes", but 
a Y^ry weak "Yes" indeed. 

Questions E li 

and F: Again this shows some progress, but most minimal, 
j- \ • 

A student with a Pattern of this nature requires much individual 
assistance from the instructor. Much subjective judgment will be re- 
quired than whftt the Progress Chart or tlie Checklist provides. Fur- 
ther inquiry might include: 

.1. Review prior work of the student for possibility of a 
diagnostic error. 
• *- 2. Is this type of material too difficult at this time? 

3. What type of material did he use successfully before 
starting this work? 

4. Has he had an eye check to be sure there is no visual 
\ : problem? 

^5. Can the student'foUow written directions satisfactorily? 

All indications are that a student with this type of a performance should 
be provided alternate programs and materials to prepare him for a^rea- 
sonable possibility of success in a speed program. See prior Modules 
about this. ^ . 

~ Go to Checkpoint No.. ^7. 

. STEP 7 - The Underachiever Pattern (Essay 6) 

Figure 9 - . 

Essay 1 2 3 4 5 6 

C V C V C V C V C V C V 

Score 7 7 9 8 9 10 8 9 7 9 9 9 

Speed 350 400 450 500 550 * 500 

CR 245 ' 320 427 425 495 450 
CI ' ^3% 



- -■ Essay 6 Checklist Yes Higher Lower No ? . 

""A. Is El wpm consistent with C score"? • 

B. Is C score in range of 7-10? 

C. Is V score in range of 7-10? • * 

D. Is V score generally highci* than El? • 

E. Is EC wpm equal or higher tlian El ? 
. F. Is there over- all progress? • 



• 
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There is little doubt that this is a- Pattern of a sticccssful student. 
But certain indicators within the Pro(jjreiss Chart at Figure 9 indicate 
t|iat there is more to this student's performance than a quick study . 
miglitf indicate. The initial liigh WPM at El with 70% comprehension ' 
is one indicator. Another is that the comprehonsibn and vocabulary 
scores are consistently high, even at an increased rate. The fact that 
'the CI is not higher is npt of great importance in instances of students 
who start above 300 WPM.atJIl as it. requires much training to reach 
the higher figures when one is already a fast reader. Consequently 
/{Indents with- patterns of this type will characteristically have lower 
CI thin those who start very low in WPM. 

Sometimes it helps in cases of this type to compute the CR for 
each essay. This was done in Figure 9 and it confirms the fact that 
this is a most capable student. The answers to Questions D and E 
also suggest this. Then the fact that at E6 the' student could achieve 
90% comprehension and vocabulary scores without machines is indica- 
tive of a student who has a high potential. He requires much more of " 
a challenge, because he is underachieving his potential. . 

U this student is using ORA I, then beginning with E7 have him use 
ORA II' for the balance of the program. If he is already in ORA II, then 
shift him to ORA III. Should tliis shift be made, make a note' of it on- 
the Progress Chart at Essay 7. 

Go to Checkpouit No. 8. / 

STEP 8 - The Struggling Student Pattern (Essay 6) 

Figure 10 

2 3 4 5 6 

c V c ' V c . V. c y c V 

7 7 6 8 6 7 7 7 6 7 
160 210 260 blO 150 

-97 



Essay 


1 




c 


Score 


8 7 


Speed 


110 


CR 


82 


CI 





Essay 6 Checklist " Yes Higher Lower No ? 

A. Is E 1 wpm consistent'with C score ? • 

B. Is C score in range of 7-10? . • 

C. Is V score in range of 7-10? • 

D. Is V score generally higher than El ? • • 

E. Is E6 wpm equal or higher than El? . • 

F. is there over-all progress • 
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. This pattern is easily confused with the unsuccessful pattern as 
discussed in Steps 5 and 6. The difference is that, minimai as it is, 
there is some success. The differences from the other Patterns is 
as follows: ' \. 

Question, A: Although the CI is low, there has been some progress. 

Question B: It is questionable whether this is true, but certainly 

more scores of 7 are in evidence than the unsuccessful 
patterns. 

Question C: The student. is apparently able to maintain a satisfactory 
vocabulary ability,, evidentally the Language Master is 
helping. 

Question D: At least it has not decreased from El, which is progress 
of sorts. 

Question E: The CR is higher than that in El. Although the percent- 
age of improvement is certainly low, it stilLis an im- 
provement. 

Question F: Yes, there is progress, even if only minimal. 

This pattern often occurs at Essay 6. It is to be expected because 
speed training is based on abilities arid not can everyone read fast, 
or if they do make it, it will take more tiraining than this first ORA 
program. Then, some students begin to improve in the Essay 7 to 10, 
or the last 10 Essays. ' . , 

Students who have patterns similar to this need much encourage- ^ 
ment and individual attention. Here are some items to investigate: ^ 

1. Were the directions in the Student Recbrd Bookjinderstood._ 
andjollowed? — ~" 



2. The student may not understand the process and need further 
instruction. 

3. Is the student working with the Language Master correctly?.. 

4. Is the student re-reading to find out why he missed questions?. 

5. Are therVtnyTyhysiealrOiLjemQtional problems of recent date ? 

6. Have they had an eye- check to be sure there is ho visual 
problem? 
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Another item to investigate is the level of material being used. If 
it had looked as though he could work in Level H at a prior conf erence, 
and this is the level now, then at Essay 7 have the student change to 
Iievel i of the ORA. He can use the same Record Book and start at 
Essay 7. If so, put a note about this change at Essay 7 on the Prog- 
ress Chart. It is also helpful' to a struggling student to keep the WPM 
for E^ssay 7 at the same as in Essay 5, then from that figure add the • 
.WPM by. 50 until Essay 10 is completed. But, do not slow them down 
any more than that or difficulty will be encountered in finding their -real 
potential. One encouraging thing to consider is tliat there is some prog- 
ress, even if it is minimal. ■ " 

Go to Checkpoint No. 9. 



HOW TO COMPUTE THE O. R. A. ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 
REFERENCE D: - / * • 

The purpose of the O. R. A. Achievement Level (ORAL) is to pre- 
dict a reading speed at which the student can succeed at not less than 
70% comprehension while readying Essays 11 through 20. Achievement 
of a higher comprehension score should, of course, be encouraged 
when possible. Read "Special Information for the Student" iii the 0. R. A. 
Student Record Book for Essay 11 for further Information. 

It would appear that the idea ORAL score would be the Comprehen- 
sion Rate as this is supposed to be the rate at which the student can 
perform. However, the student is stiU under training as he endeavors 
to make his new rate a habit during. the last ten essays, It is also im- 
portant that he be able to succeed at this new rate,. For these reasons 
it is advisable to set.an ORAL score at which he is certain to succeed. 
To do this, subtract 50 WPM from the CR score as computed at the 
conclusion of Essay 10. Certain exceptions to this method will be ex- 
plained in Step 10 for the Underachiever Pattern. 

•As with the first ten essays, the final ten also have built into the 
procedure two places for the student to confer with you. Such confer- 
ences are usually very brief. Read the direction No. 7 to the student 
in the O. R. A. Student Reco rd Book for Essays 14 and 17. ' 

' « A ■ ■ - 

The chief function of the conference at Essays 14 and 17 is to as- 
sist the student in making any adjustment and encourage him in his 
work. The final terminal conference at Essay 20 is to assess hiss 
over- all i^nprovement since Essay 1 using the Comprehension Im- 
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provemcnt Percentage as well as to help him plan a future program to 
expand his adult efficiency level. - ' ' 

'Again,, you may think you are getting very mechanical in the way 
the ORAL speed is assigned. The, proccdures,,havo been used for many 
years and have proven fundamentally sound. However, it is admitted 
that as experience is gained, your own subjective judgment will enter 
into this work. Certain exceptionally abie students' will need a chal- 
lenge by usirig a higher ORAL than has been suggested. There are also 
Students who are finding tliis program difficult who might need even a 
lower ORAL score than has been suggested above. In determining an 
ORAL score, keep it within multiples of 50 WPM, for this is about the 
amount of change that is significantly different in higher speeds of read- 
ing. ' 

• Given below are some examples of how to compute the ORAL. The 
same Progress Chart records that were previously discussed in read- 
ing the chart for Essay. 6 are used, with the exception of the unsuccess- 
•ful pattern as that student was removed from the program. 

Remember that these are samples of typical patterns. It can only 
be conjectured as to exactly how such a student would respond to the 
• higher speeds m Essays 7 to 10. Hov/evei:, the examples given are be- 
lieved to be typical performances. Again, you are reminded lhat these 
Patterns are a type of "bench mark" to use until you have achieved con- 
siderable experience in this work. Any future changes you make should 
be backed by experience and then only to attempt to better meet the s^- 
cific individual needs and abilities of your own students. ^ 

STEPG -.The Successful Pattern (Essay 10) 



Ficure 11 

Essay 12 3 A 6 6 t 8v>« 10 

Score 8 6 88778 « 7878 88 786968 

Speed 150 200 ' 250 300 . 350 300 400 450 500 S50 

OR 105 . 385 

CI 266% 

OnAL 835 



I'he procedure for computing the ORAL is quite simple. After com 
puting the CR for Essay 10, subtract 50 WPM from the CR score and 
enter it in box L on the Progress Chart on the cover of the O. R. A. 
Student Record Book. 
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* Explain carefully to the student that he is to use the ORAL speed 
for the last ten Essays. Studbnts have tabe cautioned to tead and fol- \, 
loy the directions as given for these last Essays as there are some 
special directions somewhat different from thosg given for the first tea 
Essays. Read the section titled "Special iniormatioh" for Essay 12 in . 
the O. R. A. Student Record Book to become well acquainted with this 
information. II possible, you should review the last ten films yourself, 
as referred to in Essay 12. 

Go to Checkpoint No. 10* ^ 
STEP iO - The Underachiever Pattern (Essay 10) . 

Figure 12 

Essav 1 2 8 4 5 6 ' 7 8 « . " 10 

Score 7 7 '•S 8 9 10 8 & ,7 9 9 9 8 9 T 9 8 8 ' 7 9 



Speed 

CR 245 
CI 

ORAL I 



350 400 450' 500 550 * 500 600 650 700 750 

600 



144% 
650 



Refer to the previous discussion concerning this pattern as given 
in Step 7. The pattern in Figure 12 assumes the student was kept in 
the saine 0. R. A. level of material. Usually when students are so op- 
erating their CI will be higher, than if advanced to' more difficult ma- 
terial. However, there is no hard and fast rule in this, as students 
react differently to speed training. . You will note his ORAL is 50 WPM 
higher than his CR. Often the training in Essays 11-20 is most effec^ 
tive and such students make much"gr6ater gains by Essay 20 than that 
predicted -by the ORAL. 



JFigure 13 • 

SorJ l\ 9% s'lOs's 4% 9%- 8% ^\ 7 8 7 7 

fpccd JsO- 400 450 500 550 500 600 650 700 750 



CI 
ORAL 



47S 



In Figure 13 it has been assumed that the student has been changed at 
Essay 7 to a higher level of the O. R. A. material. It sometimes occurs 
that the performance in Essays 7 to 10 may be less successful because 
the material is more difficult. Again, you are reminded that in deal- 
ing with human beings, not all of them will follpw the exact patterns as 
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presented. This sample shows a{ slight drop in spores as compared 
wilH' those iri Figure 12. As a result, neither the ORAL nor the CI 
arc as high as was shown in Figu're 12. Because "of more difficult !ma- 
terial the ORAL was calculated alt 50 WPM below the CR. Often such 
a student wilj. rcspond'with greatj success and by Essay 14 or 17 will 
have increased his WPM while using the stop clock and should there- 
lore use the higher speed in subsequent Essays as suggested in the 
6.R. A. Studd.nf Record Book at Essay 14 and 17. This type of a stu- 



dent benefits greatly from speed 
such program^. 



training and should be given further 



Go to Checkpoint No. 11. 
STEP 11 - The StruggUng Student Pattern (Essay 10) 



' ! 

Essay 1 2 v 3 \ S 6 7 t 9 10 

Score „8 7778 6 77 7587 77675 855 

Speed 110 160 210 260 310 150 310 360 . 410 . 460 

CR 82 ~ 230 

tl —180% 

ORAL - J80 



Refer to the previous discussion concerning this ^pattern as given 
in Step 8 and in Reference D. The sample given in Figure 14 assumes 
the student was kept irf the same material. You will note he is still' 
having difficulty. But, he has actually improved tremendously as the • 
CI indicates. It is to be remembered that this achievement-required 
muclr more effort than those who have had a higher CR. Because this 
type of a student encounters much difficulty and becomes more easily 
discouraged, the assignment of the 0RAi4 which might appear rather 
low, should be done with much tact. Often it is wise to request that he 
return for further counseling kfter he has completed Essay 14, which 
he times with a stop clock. It may be possible to increase the^PRAL 
50 WPM at either Essay 14^br. Essay 17. A student e^fidencing this * 
type ot a learning pattern, will require much of your subjective judg-~^ 
ment which experience in using these progress charts will supply. Such 
students are capable of making excellent progress, but require time and 
care on the part of the Instructor. 

Go to Checkpoint No.- 12. 

ST15P 12 - Essays 11 through 20 

Essays 11 to 19 present few problems for the student because: 
(1) he is using the same speed for each essay, and (2)\hat speed is 
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as close to his potential as can be determined. It is important to un- 
derstand that the ORAL computed for the student is for this specific, 
p. R. A. or Purdue, type of program. It may not be that which can. be 
achieved with non-O.R. A. materials. It is generally estimated that 
when -a student reads without machine h61p he should start at about 100 
words per minute belW his machine,^.or ORAL rate, and work up from 
such a speed. ~ ~ . . 

Built into the 0. R. A. Student Record Book is a provision for ORAL 
rate adjustment in Essays 14 apd 17. You should also read the notes 
to the student at Essays 11, 14, and 17, before proceeding with^this 
Step. ^ ' ' ' 

The student should dp tWo essays each class period. At this rate 
he will complete the last ten essays in about five class periods. At 
Essay 20 the student u§gs a time clock and thus checks himself to find 
put his final speed as compared to Essay 1. The Instructor then com- . 
putes the CR and GI and reportis- the final amount of progress to the 
student. ' - 

■ , ' ^ 

There is, an important concurrent activity to be" done during these 
final assays to enable, the student to transfer his newly acquired skills 
in speed reading to non-0. R. A; materials. ' It is this emphasis upon 
skill transfer that differentiates this 0. R. A. program from other pro- 
grams! Such a transfer is more apt to assure that the student will be 
able to maintain his new speed skills with only .about 100 words per 
minute loss even a year later. 

^elow are five suggested transfer activities. The decision as to 
which One to use r'emains with the Instructor, in conference with the 
student, based upon an understanding of the student* s needs and abil- 
ities. The techniques are summarized below. The Modules used by 
the students should be consulted for further details. 

N, 

1. The Alarm Clock, or Timer, Activity is covered by Module No. 
70. This" provides practice in speed reading outside of the class- 
room using any reading material the student chooses. 

2. The Speed Reading in Book Module No. 48 ittilizes paperback 
bpoks which have a Special chart on the inside of the cover. How- 
ever, if a computer to figure these charts is not available, then 

' technique 3 below may bjB used. 

a. ' Paperback Book Reading. The student chooses his own paper- 
back book. Advise him how to determine the Guide Number based 
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on the instructions for the make of reading pacer used. Have him 
begin at about 100 WPM below his ORAL figure. He reads on the 
pacer at that sp^ed, then increases his spewed 50 WPM and read? 
at the new figure for another five minute pdriqd. This process is 
repeated until ho believes he is reading as fast as.he can and still 
able to understand and enjoy the book* Then he leaves the jpacer. 
and over several class periods reads in five minute intervals to • 
,see if he can.push himself to kieep up with his, new speed. He re- 
turns to the pacer and checks to see how he is doing. K he cannot 
maintain the speed away from the machine, repeat the process 
until he can. If he can come close to it, tHen ^he most likely does 
not need the pacing machine and has achieyeci a maintainable high 
spged. . ' V ^ ' . 

4. To encourage a flexible rate for different types of reading mate- 
rial is also excellent training. The student should bring some . , 

• class textbooks he 'uses in other classes to the Center and prac^ . 
tices with them, as follows: (The student uses the Pacer for this 
work. ) 

a. Skim a^chapter at. double his ORAL speed v/ith the purpose 
being to discover only the" main, or geneij^l, purpose of 
the chapter. - . ' ' 

• — , ■ ' 

b. Then read the first and last couple of paragraphs in the 
same chapter at one- half his ORAL speed for more care,- 

' ful, detailed reading. . 

c. Practice jeading different chapters at many different 
speeds. Use one- quarter to double, or even triple, 
the ORAL WPM. " 

5. Use the Techniques of Speed Reading by Davis covered in Module 
55. This is a unique method involving a book vfith Specially pre- 

- pared tapes. The tapes have a beep sound at varying speeds. The 
entire procedure is well explained on the Introduction tape*. • 

Once the O.R. A. materials are concluded, the Instructor and the 
Student should plan together other reading and study techniques; Such 
a plan should include more advanced^O. R. A. or Purdue III programs. 
How to conduct such a planning conference is coyered in another Mod- 
ule. ' . • . 

Now go to Checkpoint 12. 
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Once you have concluded the Checkpoint 12, you should be ready to 
take the. Mastery Test lor this qoniplete Module. It is suggested that 
you review your work in the Checkpoint Manual as you review this 
iJlodule booklet itseK BEFORE you take the. Mastery Test. You will 
. not.be iable to use the Module bopklet, nor the Checkpoint Manual^ 
while taking the Mastery Test. 



AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

■4. 

, • THE END • 



, THE CHECKPOINT MANUAL \ 
/ FOR THES- . • " 

t N 

' ' p. R. A. MODULE, . " ; ' ' • 

CHECKPOINT No* 1 for.Slcp 1 . . 

A. Using the ficurcs^unplicd, compute the Comprehension Rate' below: \\ . 

Stcpl ^ Step 2 .Step? Drop "the decihial ; 

Comprehprioion .80 fraction and the' 

Vocabulary » .90 325 WPM ^ 

2/ X" ^ ' 



B. Using the figures supplied, compute the Comprehension Rateobelpw: 



Comprehension ^QO -f Vocabulary >70 - m x 325 =: * 

Then, drop the decimal fraction and the CR = . \ . 

C. Using the data supplied, compute the CR for each of the following . 

!• Vocabulary 75 • ^. Comprehension 90 . 3* Comprehension 50' 

Coanprehension 85^ Vocabulary 70 ^Vocabulary 40 

WPM 350 WPM 750 ^/ ^ WPM 110* . ^ 

CR* - ClU • CB» 



4 . • 

See |he answers on Page 10 Then return to Module, Step 2. 
If errors occur, rechcck maih and 

also recheck IJio Module, Step !• ^ » ' 

% 

Checkpoint no. 2 for step 2 ^ 

A;^ Using the figures supplied, compute the Comprehension Improvement 

Step X: Comprehension Rate of Essay 10 350 

Subtract Comp. Rale of Essay 1 - — 90_ . 



Step 2: Divide the answer at i by the CR of Essay 1 



u ' The Comprehension Improvement 



Sec the j\nswcrs on P. 10* U errors^ rccljcck math and Step 2 in the Module/ 



CIIECKPOD^T MANUAL -cpntlniie^' j 

B. Vsint; the data below, compute the CI for each ot the following: 

U CR of Essay 10 780 2. CR of Essay 10 340 

CR of Essay 1 250 ' CR of Essay 1 80 



9. CR of Essay 10 440 4. CR of Essay 10 550 . 

CR of Essay 1 55 CR of Essay 1 125 

CI« % ^ CI= % 



Sec the Answers on Pag g IQ Then returiv to St^p 3 

B errors occur, recheck math 
and recheck Module, Step 2 

^ ■' • ^ ■' 

CHECKPOIMI' No. 3 for . Reference B 

A« Directions: Fill in the blank in the statement below: 

Speed reading involves maintains the (1) • and thus maintaining 

(he (2) , , process. The material is simpler than the student. 

can read because the difficulty is built into the (3) ' The 

objective of the first 10 essays is to find a student's (4) ^ 

speed. The last 10 essays effects a (5 ) ^ ^ of new skills to non-ORA 

type materials. , * " 

B. Complete the diagram below, to illustrate how comprehension and ^ 
speed are related. 



V 



200 wpm . ^t^V 

copy 70% ^ ^ J 

>^ , ^8) wpm 
C. Mark the following. either T for True, F for False or N for-not-applicable: 

(9) In speed reading 70% comprehension is a satisfactory criterion 

(10) ^ The transfer of ORA skills to other materials must bo built into 

the speed reading pj-ogram. 

Sec Page for the answers. Then go to page 8 of the Manual. 

In case of errors, l^hcck-Rt'f' D. — „ _ • , 

233 . 
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CHECKPOINT MANUAL continued • 

CHECKPOINT No. .4, for Stop 3 ^ 

Ji)ircctions: Fill in the missing word below: 

Check (1) information on the book cover. 

Check Essay 1 for Box j[2) and (3) . ' being correctly used. 

• Check the answer pages for (4) . and (5) 



questions being answered in the proper area, etc. ^ 
Check- the .answer pages to b6 sure incorrect answers are (6) *^ 



Check to see if the {ly - is consistent to comprehension 

percentage. 

4, " * 

Check tlie correct usage of the (8) ;^Chart. ^ 

Check to be sure t^ie (9 ) were, followed 100% correctly. 

... ^ . 

Clicck that the student understands the (10) . for 

Essay 2. 

See Answers on Pag e 10 . If errors occur, rechcck Step 3. Then go to Step 4. 

CHECKPOINT NO. 5, for Step 4 

Essay 1 2 3 4 5 6 

C VCV. CVCVCVCV 

Compute Score 7778 7 7997 8 88 

Cll and CI Speeds ,180 230 280 330 380 220 • 

CR (1) (2) 

CI (3) 

CHECKLIST for Essay 6 Yes Higher Lower No ? 

Check the A. Is El wpni c&nsistent with C score ? (4) 

Answers as B. Is C score in range of 7-10 . (5) 

appJicablc . C. Is V score in range of 7-10? (6) 

D. Is V score generally higher than El ?(7) 

E. Is EC wpm equal or higher than El ? (8) 
Fi Is there over-all progress ? (9) 

(iO) This is the pattern of a ^ __sludenl. 

(continued on no.\t page) 
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ClIECKPOINr MANUAL continued 
CHECKPOINT No. 5, for Step 4 continued 

For the following itenis^ fill in the blank, or circle the correct statement: 

(11) At Essay 1 the student has a speed of 300 or oyer and the- comprehension 
score is low. In such a case the student may need' instruction about reading 
lor and not only for speed. 

(12) In speed reading the criterion for comprehension is not lower than %♦ 

(13) If a student continues to have a low vocabulary score after Essay 1 or 2, 

he may need instruction' in the use of the ' 

machine. - ' ' 



(14) The reading speed at Essay % may at. times be nearly the same as'that of 
Essay 1. Is this a serious concern ? Yes No 

15. The scores in Essays 1 to 6 may fluctuate, \yhat are some possible causes 
for this apparent inconsistc^icy ? ^ - > - . - • 

SEE PAGE for the correct answers. 

H you have errors, review Step 4 and correct your answers. If you have no 
errors, continue with Step 5. 

CHECKPOINT NO. 6, for Step 5 ' ^ ' . 

Sssay 1 2 3 4/ 5 6 

^VA.^K^^ CVCVCVCVC VCV 

Compute Score 6 6 - 6 7 8 5 5 4 5 ' 6 6 7 

CR and CI Speed 240 290 • 340 ^ 390 440 200 

CR (1) (2) 

CI . (3 ) 

Essay 6 Checklist Yes Higher Lower No ? 

A. Is El wpm consistent with C score ? (4) 
Check the B. Is C score in range of 7-10? ^ (5) 
Answers as C. Is V. score in range of 7-10? (6) 
applicable . D. Is V score generally higher than El ?(7) 
. E. Is E6 wpm equal or higher than El ? (8) 
P. Is there over-all pxx)gress? (9) 

(10) This is the pattern of a n ' student. ' 

(continued next page) 
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CHECKPOINT MANUAL CONTINUED 

CHECKPOINT No. .6, for Step 5 continued 

Insert the proper word in the blank spaces below: 

Here arc some items io invbstiijale willj a student who has this Pattern: 

Were thc(ll) in the Student Record Dook understood and followed? 

The negative cliccK for Question A (in the Essay C Checklist) may indicate 

he was placed in too (12) material. The student may 

not have had a (13) after Essay 1. 

What. recommendation should be inade for this type of a.performancc ? 



•See Page for the correct ans\vers. If you have errors, revie\v Step 5 

and correct your-answers. If you have no answers, go to Step 6. 

CHECKPOINT NO. 7, for Step 6 



Compute 
CR and CI 



Check the 
Answers as 
applicablcT" 



Essay 1 2 3 4 

CVCVCVCV 
Scores 4556 6 754 
Speed lOO 150 . 200 250 

CI 

Isssay 6 Checklist . 

A. Is E 1 wpm consistent with C score ?(4) 

B. Is C score in range of 7- io? (5) 

C. Is V score in range of 7-10? (G) 

D. Is V score generally higher than El? (7)' 

E. Is EG wpm equal or liigher than El ? (8) 
P. Is there over-all progress? (9) 



5 

C V 
4 6 
300 



6 

C V 
5 5 
120 



(2) 
(3)- 



Yes Higher Lo.wer No 7 



(10) This is the pattern of a 



student. 



Further inquiry might include: 
(11) ^ 



(12)_ 



(13) Recommendation for this student should Be: 



Ftor Answers See Pag e H If errors occur," rccheck StcpG, then go Step 7. 
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CHECKPOINT MANUAL CONTINUED 



CHECKPOINT 



C ompute 
Vr and CI 



Chock the 

Answcrs"as 

appllcableT" 



^0. 8, for Stop 7 

Ess&y - 1 

■■■^ C V 



Scores 
.:^pecd 
CR (1) 
CI 



8 7 
400 



2 

C V 
8 9 
450 



3 

C V 



3 

C V 



8 8 9 9 
500 550 



5 6 

C V C V 
8 10 8 9 
600 540 , 

(2 ) 

(3) 



Essay 6 Checklist Yes Higher I/)wer No ? 

A. Is El wpm consistent with C score? (4) 

B. Is C score in range of 7-10? (5) 

C. Is V score in range of 7-10? (6) 

D. Is V score generally higher than El ? (7) 

E. Is E6 wpm equal or higher than El ?' (8) • 

F. Is there over-all progress? (9) 



(10) This is .a Pattern of a student who is an 

(11) The wpm(speed) with 80Vo comprehension is one indicator. 

Also the TT2) 



and 



Also the fact tliat at ^13) 
when (14) 



scores are consistently high. 

he could achieve high C and V scores 



(15) The. recommendation for this type of pattern is 



For Answers See Pag e 11 . If errors occur, recheck Step 7, then to to Step 8. 



CHECKPOINT 9, for Step 8 



2 

C V 
6 7 
150 



3 

C V 
7 8 
200 



4 , 
C V 
6 7 
250 



Essay 1 
C V 

Compute the Scores 7 7 
CR aiid Gl - Speed 100 

CR (1) 

CI 

Essay 6 Checklist 

A. Is El wpm consistent witli C score ? 

B. Is C score in range of 7-10? 

C. Is V score in range of 7-1.0? 

D. Is V score generally higher than El? 

E. Is E6 wpm equal or higlicr than El ? 

F. Is there over- all progress 

(10) Tlic is a Pailern of the 



5 

C V 
7 7 
300 



6 

C V 
7 6 
140 



(21 
(3) 



Yes Higher Lower No ? 
(4) 
(5) 
(«) 
(7) 
(8) 
(0) 



(continued on next page) 
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CHECKPOINT MANUAL CONTINUED / 

Checkpoint 9 for Step 8 continued 

jPoIlowing each Question from the Essay 6 Checklist, give a brief 
analysis of the Chart: 

Question A(ll) ■ ' 

Question B (12) " 

Question C (13) ' ^ •■ 

Question D(14) 

Question E (15) , ' - 

Question F(16) ' 

in the space below, list some of the main items to investigate concerning a 

student -who has this type of Pattern: 

(17) 



(18) Give a general procedure for this type of jpatterh/^ 



For Answers See Pag e 11 . If errors occur, recheck Step 8. The go to p. 16 of 

• theO.R.A. Module itself. ^ , 

CHECKPOINT 10 for Step 9 ' 

The purpose of the ORAL is to predict a speed for success at not less than 
(1 ) ^ comprehensiort. . " ^ 

It Is during the last (2) that the student develops a habit, 

or "set*' for his new reading skills. 

The chief function of the conference at Essays( 3) and (4) is to asslt 
the student in his (5 ) . > skills. 

The final terminal conference at Essay 20 is twofold: One (6) 

Two (7 ) ^ 

Explain the formula for the ORAL coniputed at the end of Essa y 10: 

(8): - 

and cifar it in Dox (a) on the Progress Chart. '""^'^ 

continued next page 
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CHECKPOINT MANUAL CONTINUED 
Checkpoint 10 for Step 9 continued 

Below is given an exocrpl from a Prepress Chart for a Successful Patteirn. 
Compute the CR, CI and ORAL figures: 

Essay 1 6 j 10 

C V C V C V 

Scores 9 7.8 8 08 
Speed 170 250 570 
CR (10) ' (11) (12) „ 

.CI — (13113 

ORAL (141 

'Tot Answers see Page . If errors occur, recheck Step 9, then go to Step 10 

CHECKPOINT 11 for Step 10 

Below is given zin excerpt from a Progress Chart for a Undera.chiever Pattern- 
Compute the CR, CI ai;d ORAL figures: 

Essay 1 0 10 

C V C V C V 

Scores 8 9 8 8 7 8 

Speed 300 450- 700 

CR (1) (2)___(3)_ 

CI (4) ^% 

ORAL (5 ) 

Tot Answers see Page , li errors occur, reclieck Step 10, then go to Step 11. 

». 

CHECKPOINT 12 for Step 11 ' . ' 

Belw is gi,ven an excerpt from a Progress Chart for Struggling Student Pattern. 
Compute Ihe.CR, CI and ORAL figures. • 

Essay 1 6 10 

" C V C V C V 

Scores 7 6 7 8 . 4 7 

Speed 125 140 475 

CR (1) (2) (3)^„ 

CI (4) 

ORAL (5) 

For Answers sec Page . If errors occur, recheck Step 11, then go to Step 12. 

8 
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CHECKPOI^rr MANUAL CONTINUED , « 

CHECKPOINT 13 for Step 12 
.Circle the correct answer ;> 

t. The ORAL speed the student uses is only for this specific type 
of material. YES HO 

2. When a student stops using a. machine for training, he should use a speed of: 
200 wpm I 20% less 100 wpm higher ^ lOO/wpm lower 

Z. The student MUST read at exactly the same speed for each Essay 11«19 ? 
YES NO. 

4, The student is instructed in the O. R, A. Student Record Book that he will 
be reading:- 

a« AH films for essays 11*20 at the same speed as on the Shadowscope^ 

b. At a different rate on some films that as on the Shadowscope 

c. No films for any of the Essays 11-20* 

5. The student is instructed in the O.R. A. Stuclent Record Boo k that at Essay 14, 17: 

a. No matter how his wpm changes, he reads at the ORrkL speed only, 

b. That if his wpm is the same, or lower, than in Box L, to stay at the 
O.R.A, speed. " ^ 

c. That if his wpm is higher than in Box L, to read at the higher speed 

6, At Essay 20 the Instructor computes the CR and CI figures: YES NO 
Supply the proper answer for the following: 

7. What is the general concurrent activity a student uses with Essays 11-20?*^ 



8. Why is the general concurrent activity named in Question 7 above, so 
Important to the student's future reading activity? 



9i Give the names only of the 5 types of concurrent activities. that may be used 
by the student while reading Essays IU20: 



10. After the O.R. A. matcriils are completed nt Essay 20* wfint should ^ 
the Iiislructor do next? (If more room is required, use the back of this sheet.) 



See Pago 12 for Answers. 
o 9 
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ANSWKllS* 

0 

> 

ANSWERS FOR Checkpoint No. 1, Stop 1 

A. Stcpl Slcp2 - Step 3 

Comprehension .80 .85% 325 WPM Drop the decimal 

Vocabulary +.90 '2/ 1.70 X .85% fraction and tlie » 

— irW "2W.25." CR = 276 

B. * ' 

Compr ehension . 60 + Vocalxilary . 70 = 1.30 - =i .65 X325 "= 211.25 

' 2 ~^ "T~ 

then drop the decimal fraction and the CR " = 211 WPM 

C. i.CR=280 2. CR = 60b 3. CR'=49 

' ANSWERS FOR Checkpoint 2, Step 2' ■ . • 

Step 1 • Step 2 

A. 350, 
- 90 2.88 CI = 288%' 

A~26ir 90/ZSO.OOO . - 

B. 1. CI = 212% 2. CI =325% 3. 01=70^% 4. CI = 340% 

f i 

ANSWERS FOR Checl^joint 3, Reference B - * 

A. (1) comprehension (2) thinking (3) films (4) potential (5) transfer 

B. ^ • C.. (9) T (10) T 




(8) 400 wpm 

ANSWERS FOR Checkpoint 4^ Step 3 

.(1) idenlifyins", (2) A, (3) B, (4) C, or comprehension, (5) V, or vocabulary, 
(6) circled, (7) speed or wpm^ (8) Reading Rate, (9) directions, (10) directions 

CR(1) 126| (2) 278. CI (3) 120%. (4) yes, (5) yes, (6) yes, (7) yes orjiiglie 
(8) higher, (9) yes, (10). successful - " " 

ANS^\'ERS TOR CHECKPOINT No. 5, Step 4 , ; 

(1) 12G, (2) 170, (3) 30% , (4) yes, (5) yes, (6) yes, (7) yes, (8) HiRher, (9) yes 
(10) successful, (11) understanding or comprehension, (12)70%, (13) l/UHVuagc 
Master, (14) No, (15) inlerosl in the subject, emotional and physical lieallh, etc. 

10 
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ANSWERS 

ANSWERS FOR CHECKPOINT e, for Step 5 

(1) 144, (2) 130, (3) -9%, (4) No.JS) No, (6) No, (7) No, (8) No, (9) No, 

(10) -unsuccessful, (11) directions, (12) difficult, (13) conference, 

(14) re-evaluation and reassignment in alternate materials. 

ANSWERS FOR CHECKPOINT 7, for Step 6 , 

(1) 45, (2) 60, (3) 33%, (4) Yes, (5) No, (6) No, (7) ? or No, (8) Yes, 

(9) Yes, but very. minimal, (10) barely successful, more nearly unsuccessful, 

(11) Is he using the Language Master correctly? May need personal help in 
this part of the work. , (12) May be confused withidirections. procedures or 
machines. , (13) Needs much personal help from the Instructor. Should usei_ 
alternate materials until ready for a speed program. 

ANSWERS TOR CHECKPOINT 8, for Step 7 

(1) 300, (2) 459, (3) 53%, (4) Yes, (5) Yes, (6) Yes, (7) Higher, (8) Higher, 

(9) Yes. (10) successful student who is an overachiever. , (11) El or initial. 

(12) Comprehension and Vocabulary,. (13) E6, (14) self-timed, or off machines, 

(15) Give him a challenge, shift to a higher level of ORA at Essay 7. 

ANSWERS FQR CHECKPOINT 9, for Step 8 

(1) 79, (2) 91,*(3) 30fc (4)Yes. (5) ?, (6) Yes, (7) No, (8) Higher,' (9) Yes. even 
tfiough it is minimal. (10) struggling student. (11) Even though CI is loss^- some 
progress made. (12) somewhat questionable, but moTe Is in general. , (13) He 
•does generally alright, (14) No,-he is having some difficulty, {1^ Higher, even 
(hoighlow, some progress. , (16) There is progress, although.it is minimal.- 

(17) See the 6 items at bottom of p. 15 in the O. R. A. Module itself. 

(18) First check to see if his O. R. A. level material is too high, if so lo\ver~it; — 
Knot, continue it.- But keep ■wpm(speed) for E7 the same as E5. ' 

ANS\VERS FOR CHECKPOINT 10, for Step 9 ' 

(1) 70%, (2) 10 essays. (3) 14, (4) 17, (5) new, or speed, (6) assess over-all 
improvement using the CI comparing E20 to El, (7) plan a future program 
to expand his aciilt efficiency level, (8) add 50 wpm to the CR score, (9) L 

(10) 136, (11) 200, (12) 399, -<13) 193%, (14) round off to 450. wpm. 

ANSWERS FOR CHECKPOINT 11 for Step 10 — _ 

(1),255; (2) 360, (3)|25, (4) 105%, (5) 575 wpm 
ANSNVERS FOR CnECKP0INT12 for Step 11 

(X) 81, (2) 105, (3) 201,' (.4) 222%, (5) add 25 wpm = 284 or round off to 285. 

11 
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ANSWERS 



ANSWERS FOR CHECKPOINT 13 for Step 12 • 

(1) Yes, (2) 100 wpm less, (3) No, (4) b, (5) b, c, (6) Yes, (7) materials 
to assist in. traniiferring his new speed to non— OilA prpKram, (8) to be 
able to maintain his new speed skills even a year later, (9) The Alarm Clock, 
or Timer, Acitity, The Speed Reading in Books- Module, Paperback Book 
Reading, Reading in other class textbooks. The Techniques of .Speed Reading. 
(10) He should compute the CR and CI data, then plan with the student 
further reading and study technique training. 



• The End* 



\ 




\ 



\ 
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MASTERY TEST FOR O- R. A. MODULE ' > 

1, Given below are the names of different chock lists, or items to investigate 
zi specific student cbnlcreiices, Mattih those up with the actual items 
themselves given below them. Use ttie correct letter in the bl?ink space 
befpre each item. More than one letter may be required for some items. 

A. The Conference Checklist for Essay 1 • 

B. The Conference points to investigate for the Unsuccessful Pattern 
at Essay 6 . ^ 

C. Tlie Conference points to investigate for the Struggling Student 
Pattern at Essay 6 * , 

Has the student filled in the identifying information on the record book coyer? 

The student may need more instruction in the process for Essays 7-10. 

Has the student had.an eye-check for possible visual pro'olems? 

^ 'Is the speed^iipparently consistent with the number of correct questions? 

• Are there any physibal or emotional problems of recent date?'^ 

' Check that the Reading Rate Chart for wpm was correctly ixtilized 

Has the student followed the directions correctly? 

the student .working with the Language Master correctly for Essays t-6? 

^ The student may NOT have had a conference after doing Essay 1. 

Has he circled incorrect answers and re-read to find out why a question 
was incorrect? 

2. Name the five suggested activities used to help a student make the transfer ^ 
of his new speed skills to non-0» R. A. materials. Also briefly describe the 
essential contents of each activity, (If you need more room, use the reverse 
side of this page.) 
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O. R. A. MASTfiRY TEST continued 

\ • 

9. This question consists oC 5 Patterns of typical responses on the Progress 
Chart fQr the first 6 Essays. You are expected to compute the CR and CI 
formulas for Essays as indicated by the blank lines. You arc then e.xpected 
to complete tiic Essay 6 Ciiccfclist, to identify the type of Patterq, and > 

" provide a recommendation concerning a student represented by such a , ' 

pattern*. • • 

A. Essay ,1 2 S 4 8 6 

" . C V C V C V C V C V C V 

Score S6S6 675755 67 

Speed 280 330 380 430 , 450 170 

CR ' * 

CI ZZ~> 

Essay 6 Checklist Yes High .Law No ? 

A. Is^'El wpm consistent with C score? 

B. Is C score in range of 7-10? 

C. Is V score in range of 7-10 

D* Is V score generally higher than £1? 
« E. Is E6 wpm equal or higher than El? * 
F. Is there over-all progress?* < 

Type of Pattern: 



Recommebdation: 



B. Essay 



C VCVCVCV CV CV 
Score 777 889 7 67878 

Speed 160 210 ' 260 310 360 ^ 290 

CR ^ • ^ 

CI • " 



Essay 6 Checklist ^ Yes High Low No > 

A. Is El wpm consistent witb C score 

B. Is C score in range of 7-10? 

C. Is V score in range of 7-lOK. 

D. Is V score generally higher than El? 

E. Is EG wpm equal or higher than, El? 

F. Is there over- all progress? ' 



Type of Pattern 



Recommendation ^ 
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0.'|UA. MASTERY TEST coptlnucd 



Essay '1 2,9 4 5 6 

C V C C V V "'C V C* V 



Score 7 7 8 8 \ 8 9 7 8 8 9 8 .8 

S^ed 325 375 \ 42S 475 525 480 ' * 

CR' ■ ■ \ ■ . > « 

f. \ ■ ^ =*, ■ 

Essay 6 Checklist ;jres Higher Lo^er No ? 

A. Is 31 wpm consistent with c'scbre? 

B. Is C ?core in range of 7rl0? * 

C. Is V score in range of 7*10^ ■ . 
* D. Is V score generally ■ higher than^ El ? 

B. Is EG wphi equal or. higher than El?* 
P, Is there over-all progress? 



Type of Pattern; 



Recommendation' 



cvcv'e^vcvGvcv 

Score 7, 6 7 8 8 8 7 8,8'8 7 7, 
Sl^eed ^ 135 185 235 285 ,39^5 &05 
CR ^ , 

q . . • ZUh 

' . Essay 6 Checklist Yes Higher Lower No ? 

A. Is El wpm consistent ^yith C score • ^ . 

B. Is C score in range of 7-10? ^ 
C*^ Is V score In range of 7-lft? 

D. Is V score generally higher than El ? 

E. Is EC wpm equal or higher than El ? 

F. Is there over-ali progress? 



Type of Pattern 



Recommendation 
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©•IL A. MASTERY TEST continued 



Essay 

Score 
Speed 
CR 
CI 



cvcvcvcv 

7 7 6,7 7 7 6 7 
90 140 ' ^190 240 



C V p V 
5 8 7 7 
290 130 



Essay 6 Checklist 

A. is El wpm consistent with C score? . 

B. Is C score in rjfngc of 7-10? 

C. Is V score in range oi 7-10? . 

D. Is V score generally higher than El? 

E. Is E6 wpm equal or higher than El? 
' F. Is there over-all progress? ' 



•Yes Higher liower No. 



Type of Pattern^ 



Recommendation 



4. This question will present 3 different patterns of Progress Charts at 
tiie conclusion^of Essay 10. The CR and 01 have been filled in'. You. are 
to supply the ORAL figure, name the pattern, and make a recommendation 
jtor Essays 11 through 20.. - . 



I 

C V 
Spttd 14S 



2 

C V 
7 • 



c -v 

21S 



C V 

• t 



CR 

a 

ORAL 



tOl 



S 

C V 
32& 



C V 
7 7 

aso 



7 • 

C V C V, 

tilt 

37S 42S •. 



t 

C V 
7 7^ 
479 • 



ao 

c V 
• 7 

S2$ 
Ul 
U7% 



^ cvcrcvcvcvcv 

iMtd 300 3&0 400 450 SOO 4»0 
CR 

a 

CRAt 



C^V 
• I 

sso 



Rce«mfnendAUM 



CR 
Ct 

ORAL 



t S 
C V ^ V 
7 • t t 

t2o m 

90 



3 

C V 
7 7 

at9 



i 

e V 

7 9 

ass 



c V ;c V 

(•97 

aiv ISO 



9 f 

ever 

7 9 9 9 

900 9S0 



to 

700 

999* 

109% 
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HBASE PBOVIDE THE FOlZOmG mORMATIOlf: 



JOUR HAMBz 



(First) (Initial) (Ust) 

HAIim ADDRESS: 



(Number) or (RR) . (Street) 



TBLEPH019E 190. 



(Area Code) 

Subject Airea in which you Teach ■ Grade Level^ 

' Approximate Number qf Years Teaching Experience^ 



Have you had either graduate or post«>graduate classes in reading: Yes H o> 

Give the' highest degree you hold and in vhat subject are a 

• . — ^ . - ^ 

• ' • , i 

f lease nail this c^mi^leted' Test» the Tape and any other materials for this Module 
^ dirfectly to: * 

W?4 ARTHUR J. BATCHELDER • * . 
- P.O. BOX 27 - • - 

SEW CARLISLE^ IV. 46S6Z 

Stamped, addressed^ envelope has been provided you* 



\ 
\ 
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Moducls Nos. 23, 24, 25 - O. R. A, Reading Systems - Levels I, H, III 



YOUR GOAL:- 

You will improve your speed reading and thinking by demonstrating 
your ability' jto follow with 100% accuracy the training procedures 
given in the Optimum Reading Achievement (0> R. A. ) Student Record 
Book for 20 Essays. You are expected to score 70% or higher, in 
each of the Comprehension and Vocabulary tests for each of the 
Essays 11 through 20. the amount* of increase in speed depends 
upon individual' ability of each student, therefore no exact percentage 
of increase is expected* . 

RATIONALE:- 

You are not being taught how to read. You already know that. You 
will be trained in how to read efficiently as an adult should. You will 
using special machines and films to train yourself in efficient, modern 
methods of reading and thinking. When you finish this work you will 
know what you have read better, and you will read faster. 

MATERIALS TO USE:- 

1. Purchase the Student Record Book from the book store. 

2. IJse the O. R. A. reading book ol essays as given on the assignment form. 

3. Use the special projector in your Learning Console. . 

4. Use a time clock for Essays 1, 'o; 14, 17, 20. 

5. Use the Language Master flash cards for vocabulary study. 

6. Use the Shadowscope reading pacer. 

ACTIVITIES:-. - 

1. See the videotape titled "How to Use the .O.R. A. Program". 

2. Follow the dii-ections in the Student Record Book very closely. 

3. Use the time clock for Eskays 1,' 0, 14, 17, and 20. 

4. Starting with Essay 2, use the Language Master vocabulary cards, ^ 
. if this Module was also circled on your assignment form. 

5. ^ Do at least 1 essay for Essays 1 through 10 each day. 

6. Do at least 2 essays for Essays 11 through 20 each day.' 

7. See tlie Listructor when you finish Essays 1, 6, 10, and 20. 

8. When you finish your 0. R. A. materials, also work on other Modules. 



REMEMBER TO REMEMBER - The Instructor is always reajfly 

to help you when needed! 
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Student 

Record Book 
Levels 1, 2, 3 

Arthur J. Batchetder 
Reading Specialist 
For use with the O.R.A. Reading Program 



Students Name 



• • • PROGRESS CHART • • • 
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HOW TO SET THE TACHOMATIC MACHINE F.OR STEP 2 
A. For the gray Tachomatic 500^ (Using the Chart inside the lid of the machine. ) 
Essays 2^6 : Use the 3 fix column. 
Essays 7-11 : Use the 2 fix column. . 

Essays 12-17 ; First ^dd 50 WPM to the ORA Level. Then use the 1 fix column 
Essays 18-20: Use. the 1 fix column - 



B. For the new x500 (wood grained) Tachomatic Machine 

Set the Dial in the center for the speed (WPM) at which you are to rfead. 
Then set the small dial to the left for Words Per Frame as follows: 

Level I Dial Level II Di^l Xevel HI Dial 

Essays Setting Essays Setting Essays Setting 

l-6>. .-2.6 " 1-6. -2.2 1-6 3.1 

7-11 3.3 7-11 3.7 7-11 a. 6 

12-17 r-.4. 8 V, 12-17 4. 3 12-17 4. 6 ' 

18-20 6.7 18-20 7.0 18-20*— 6.1 



C . 

This book has been designed to be used with the pptimum Reading Achievement 
program as published by Psychotechnics, Inc., Glenview, Illinois. It will make 
the use of the program more self- instructi6nal for the* student in reading centers. 



1st Edition Copyrighted 1972 •Publisher* 

2nd Edition Copyrighted 1975 , BXECU'TIVES SERVICES 

by \ Post Office Box 27 

Arthur J. Batchelden New Carlisle, In. 46552 

All risjhts r«Mrv«d. I^o parts of thit publication may b« rtproductd or trtntmittad In any form or by 
any maant. altctronic or machanieal« Including ^otocopy« racordlng. or any Information itoraga and 
ratriaval lyttam. without pa^iision In writing from tha publithar. 

r 

^ / frintcd In tha 4 

Unitad Statfs of Amarlca 
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Dear Fellow Student: * 

r-was one of the first students that tried out this Student Record IBook 
when the author first wrote it. I told him I wished I could tell every student.how 
much this book and speed reading had helped me. H^told me to go ahead and 
he would put it in this book for you. , . , » 

You probably haVe some of the *same ideas I used to have about 
. reading. I thought I knew how to read 0. K. The tiling was I just did not like 
to read very much* It always took me so long that I put it off. I thought I could 
read good, the thing was I just forgot what I was reading. I also had lots of 
trouble following directions. 

Since I worked at thi'^ speed reading system, Fve found I can read 
lots faster. I get through reading assignments .quicker and even get better grades 
with less time spent on homework. I even like to read and actually -^pick up 
books and magazines to read just for fun. This speed reading suums to iiave 
helped me renjember what I read better and longer. I even found out that by 
following the directions in this book I could follow directions a lot better. ; This 
helped me even in the jobs I had. 

Take a tip from me, as a fellow student. Really work at this speed 
reading material and follow the directions carefully. You^l most likely even get 
better grades and you will even like to read on your own more. 

Good luck to you. 
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ESSAY 1 

1. Preview the Student Record Book itself. Using the 
Contents on page 1, find the different parts of this 

I book. Then look at the O. R. A. reading book. Find ^ 
Essay 1, Read the title and the section under it 
titled FOCUS. Do this work now. 

2. Time your reading Qf Essay 1. Start timing as you 
begin to read. Stop timing when you fiijish the Essay. 
Do not include answering of the questions in the timing. 

3. Enter the number of minutes and seconds it took to-read here 

4. Locate the Words and Minute Chart in this Record 
.book. Use the minutes and seconds from Box A 
to find the Words Per Minute (WPM). This Is the 
rate, or speed, at which you have read Essay 1. 

Enter the WPM here — ^ » 

Enter the WPM on the Progress Chart- on the Cover. 

5. After reaciing the Essay, answer the Comprehension 
and Vocabulary Questions. Use the form on page 19. 
Do this now. 

6. The correct answers for the questions are on page 21. 
Check your answers. Circle any question you did 
NOT answer correctly. Enter the number correct 

on your Progress Chart on the front cover of this 
Record liook for Essay 1. 

Review the Essay to understand why you missed any 
Comprehension or Vocabulary Questions. Use the 
dictionary to check any vocabulary words yoii got 
wrong. If you are not sure why your answer is . ' 
wrong, ask the Instructor. 

8. Show this book to your Instructor. 

9. During each class period you are to do different types 
' of work as assigned by your Instructor. 
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Add 50 WPM to the numbers in Box B on page 2 of this 
Record Book. Enter the new WPM here 



BEFORE YOU READ ESSAY "2, do the following ^ 

First read the film for Essay 1. 

See the Chart on the inside of the front cover for 

the way to se.t the machine for the film. _ 

Use the speed (WPM) as shown in Box C. 

Turn to Essay 2. Read the title. Read the Focus section 
under the title. Do this now. {See NOTE at bottom of page. ) 

Now read Essay 2 on a reading pacer. Read at the WPM . 
as shown in box C above. Keep up w;th the light, or the 
shutter. If necessary, skip words and even entire lines 
to keep up with the speed of the machine. If you have too 
much trouble, or read faster than the machine is going, 
ask the Instructor for help. Read Essay 2 now. 

After reading the Essay, answer the Comprehension and 
Vocabulary Questions. Do not look back at' the Essay. 
Then using the answer key at the end of this book, correct 
your work. Enter the number correct on your Progress 
Chart on the front cover of this book for Essay 2. Also 
enter the WPM as given in Bok C on the Progress Chart. 

Read the Essay as necessary to understand why you might 
. have missed any questions. Use a Dictionary to check any 
vocabulary words you got wrong. If you are not sure why 
your answer is wrong, ask the Instructor. 

* 

During each class period you should do different types of 
workj. See your Assignment Sheet for this work. 



NOTE: You should use the Language Master machine to review your 
vocabulary words BEFORE you read the npw Essay. Do 
this at Step 3 each time. Also, it is a good idea to read 
over the Comprehension Questions BEFORE you read the 
new Essay so you know what to read for. 
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ESSAY 3 
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1. Add 50 WPM to the numbers in Box C, page 3, 
Enter the new WPM here 



2. Read the film for Essay,2, Use the Speed in Box D." 
See the Chart on the inside of the front cover for the 
way to set the machine for the film, 

3. Now read the Title and Focus for Essay 3, See the 
Note on page 3, 

4. Now read Essay 3 on the reading pacer. Use the 
WPM given in Box D. 

6". Now answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary 

Questions. Do not re-read the Essay as you do this. 

6. Now check your answers. ^ Circle incorrect answers. 
Enter the number correct- on your Progress Chart on 
the front cover of this Record Book for Essay 3, 

7. Review the Essay to understand any question or word 
you might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionary to , 

• study missed vocabulary words. If you <Jo not under-' 
stand why- you missed a question or a word, ask the 
Instructor. 

8. During each class period you are to do different types 
of work. See your Assignment Sheet., 
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2. 



I 

5. 
6. 



Add 50 WPM to the numbers in Box D, page 4. 
Enter the new WPM here 



Read the film for Essay 3, Use the Speed in Box E. 
See the Chart on the inside of the front cover for the 
way to set the machine for thelilm. 

Now read the Tijtle and Focus for Essay 4, See the 
Note on page 3. 



Now read Essay 



4 on the reading pacer. Use the 



WPM given in Bdx E. 

Nciw answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary 
Questions. Do rot re- read the Essay as.you do this. 

Now check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. 
Enter the number correct on your Progress Chart on 
the front cover cf this Record Book for Essay 4. 

Review the Essay to understand any question or word 
•you might have gotten wrong^ Use, the dictionary to 
study missed vocabulary words* If you do not under- 
stand why you missed a question or a word, ask the 
Instructor. 

Duriiig each class period you are io^do different types 
of work. See your Assignment Sheet. 
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!• Add 50 WPM to the numbers in Box E, page 5* 
Enter the new WPM here — — 



2. ' Read the filni.for Essay 4. Use the Speed in Box F. 
' See the Chart on the inside of tjie front cover for the 

vay to set the machine for the film. 

3. Now read the Title and Focus for Essay 5. See the 
Nbte on-page 3.. 

r . ' . " ' ^ ^ 

4. Now read Essay 4 on the reading pacer. Use the 
WPM given in Box F. 

5. New answer the Comprehension and Yocabulary 
Questions. Do not re-read the Essay as you do this. 

6. •Now check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. 
Enter the number correct on your Progress Chart on 
the front cover of thisJRecord Book for Essay 5. 

7. Review the Essay to understand any question or word 
you might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionary to 
study missed vocabularyworcjs. If ypu do not under- 
stand why yon missed a question or a wprd, ask the 
Instructor.^ 

8. During each cms5 period you are to do different types 
of work. See your Assi^ment Sheet. 
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ESSAY 6 



1. Add 50 WEM to, the numbers in Box F, page 6» p 
Enter the new WPM here : : -5^ ^ : — 

2. Read the film for Essay 5. Use the Speed in Box G. ; 
. See the Chart on the inside of the front cover for the 

way to set the machine for the film. (See Note p. 3. ) 

3. STOP! DO NOT USE THE READING PACER! 
Use a Time Clock ,to time your Essay 6 now! 

4. Enter the reading TIME here: 



5. ' . .Use the •Time Chart at the back of thi g^book. | 

SnterJ^'e WPM here ; 

6. Now answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary 
Questions. Do not r^-read the Essay as you do this. 

» 

7. Now check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. 
Enter the number correct on your Progress Chart on 
the front cover of this Record Book for E^ssay .6. ' 
Also enter the WPM from BoxX^above on the Progress 
Chart. 

8. Read the Essay as necessary to understand why you 
might ^have missed aiiy questions. Use a Dictionary - 
to check any vocabulary words you got wrong* If you 
are not sure why your answer is wrong, ask the . 
Instructor. , 

9. Show this Record Book to the Instructor NOW. 

10. During each class»period you should do different typbs 
of work. See your Assignment Sheet for this work. ' 
« , 
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ESSAY 7 

1. Add 50 WPM to the figure in Box G, jpage 7. 
Enter the new WPM here 



2. Read the film for Essay 6. Use the Speed in Box H. 
See the Chart on the irfeide of the front cover for the 
way to set the machine for the film. 

4 

3. Now read the Title an^ Focus for Essay 7 . See the 
Note on page 3. 

4. Now read Essay 7 on the reading pacer. Use the 
WPM- given in Box H. 

5. Now answer the Comprehension aiid Vocabulary 
Questions. Do not re-read the Essay as you do this. 

6. Now check y6\XT answers. , Circle incorrect answers. 
Enter the number correct on your Progress Chart 
on. the front cover of this' Record Book for Essay 7. 



7. Review the Essay to understand any question or word . 
you might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionary to ^ : 
study missed vocabulary words. If you do not under- 
stand why you missed a question or a word, ask the 
Instructor. , ^ 

8. , ' During each class period you are to do different types 

of work.' See youi* Assignment Sheet. ^ 
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ESSAY 8 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Add 50 WEM to the figure in Box H, page 8. 
Enter the new WPM here - 



Read the film for Essay 7. Use the slpeed in Box I. 
See the Chart on the inside of the front cover for the 
way to set the machine for. the film. 

Now read the Title and Focus for Essay 8. See the 
Note on page 3. ... 



Now read Essay 8 on the reading- pacer. 
WPM given in Box I. 



-'Use the 



Now answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary- 
Questions. Do not re-read the Essay as you do this. 



; jj^uTa 



Now check yhur answers. Circle incorrect answers. 
Enter the number correct on your Progress Chart on 
the front cover of this Record Book for Essay 8. 

Review the Essay to understand any question or word 
you might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionary to 
study missed vocabulary words. If you do not under- 
stand why you missed a question or a word, ask the 
Instructor; , ^ 

'During each class period you are to d9 different types 
of work. See your Assignment -Sheet. 
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ESSAY 9 

!• Add 50 WPM to the figure in Box I, page 9. 
* Enter the new WPM here 



2. Read the film for Essay 8. Use the^ speed in Box LI 
See the Chart on the inside of the front cover for ythe 
way to set the machine for the film. / / 

> ' ' • — / / • 

Now read the Title and Focus for Essay 9. See' the 
Note on page 3. / / 

Now read Essay 8 on the reading pacef. Use/the 
WPM given in Box J." 



Now answer the Comprehension, and Vocabulary 
Questions. Do not jre-read the Essay as yo& ^ho this. 

Now check your answers. Circle incorrect Answers. 
Enter the, number correct on your Progress/Chart on 
the froiit cover of this Record Book for Essay 9, 

Review the Essay to understand any question or word 
you might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionary to 
study missed vocabulary words. If you do/not under- 
stand why you missed a question or a word, ask the 
Instructor. [ 

During each class period you are to do different types 

-of-work:; — See-your-ABsignmenrShe'et:; ~" ' 
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ESSAY 10 

!• Add 50 WPM to the figure In Box J, page 10. 

Enter the new WPM here ! — . , 

2, Read the film for Essay 9. Use the speed in Box K. 
See the Chart on the inside of the front cover for the 
way to set the machine for the film, 

3, Nowread the .Title and Focus for Essay 10, See the ■ 
Note on page 3. 

4, Read Essay 10 on.the reading pacer. Use the 
WPM given in Box K. ; 

» t> 

5. Now answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary 
Questions. Do not, re-read the Essay as you do this. 

6. Now check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. 
Enter the number correct on your Progress Chart on 
the front cover at .tliis Record Book for Essay 10. 

7. Go over the Essay to understand any question or word 
you might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionary to 
stu^y missed vocabulary words. If you do not under- 
stand-why you missed a question, or a word, ask the 
Instructor. 



Turn this Record Book into the Instructor. 
Go no further in the 0. R. A. material until 
the Instructor returns this material to you. 

• .. ' 

NOTE TO STUDENT: You are half-way through your special 
ORA material. You have been learning new skills and habits. 
The Instructor will now determine a new speed for you to use 
for the next ten Essays. 
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ESSAY 11 • • 

SPECIAL INFORMATION FOR THE STUDENT k. ^' ^^ 

The first 10 Essays were to help you achieve new re^dmg habits. 
After completihg Essay 10, the Instructor gave yoii' an O.R,A. 
Level. This is the WPM you should now successfulMuse^r your 
reading. You should be able to obtain at least 70 percent/compre- 
hension as you read at this new speed. // 

For the next 10 Essays you will be reading at your new speed. 
Yoii'will discover that these reading exercises whl lie/iniprint- 
ing upon you the habits and skills necessary to reaa continually atj 
your new speed and still keep satisfactory comprehension. It is I 
important thatyoupractice reading quickly all matCjViaisjyou read, j 

1. Enter the new ORA Level reading rate which is in Box L 
on the front cover here ^- 



2. Read the film for Essay 10. Use the speed in Box L. 
See the Chart on the inside of the front cover for the" 
way td set the machine for the film. 

3. Now read the Title and^Focus for Essay 11. See the 
. Note on page 3. 

4. Now read Essay 11 on the reading pacer. Use the 
speed in Box L. This is your new O. R. A. rate . 

5. Now answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary Ques-. 
tions; Do not re-read the Essay as you do this. 

6. Now check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. 
Enter the number correct oir your Progress Chart on 
the front cover of this Record Book for Essay 11. 

7. Go over the Essay to understand any question or word 
you might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionai7 to 
study missed vocabulary words. If you do not under- 

.stand why you missed a question, or a word, ask the 
Instructor. 



8. 



Remember' that during each class period you should do 
different types of work. See your Assignment Sheet. 
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ESSAY 12 



1. Read the film for Essay 11. Use the speed in Box L on 
the Progress Chart. See the Chart on the inside of the 
front cover for the way to set the machine for the film. 

C 

2. Read the Title and Focus for Essay 12. See the Note 
on page 3. 

3. Read Essay 12 on the reading pacer. Use the WPM 
in Box L on the Progress Chart. 

4. Now answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary Questions. 
Do not re-read the Essay as you do this. 

5. Check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. Enter 
the number correct and the WPM on your Progress Chart. 

6. Re-read the Essay to understand any question or word you 
might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionary to study any ~ 
missed vocabulaicy words. ^If you do not understand why 
you missed a question, or a word, ask the Instructor* 

AAAAAAAAAAAA' 

ESSAY 13 



1. Read the film for Essay 12. Use the speed in Box L on 
the Progress Chart. See the Chart on the inside of the 
front cover "for the way to set the machine for the film. 

2. Read the Title and Focus for Essay 13. See the Note 
on page 3. 

3. ftead Essay 13 on the reading pacer. Use the WPM in 
Box L on the Progress Chart. 

4. Now answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary Questions. 
Do not re-read the Essay as you do this. 

5. ^ Check your answers.. Circle incorrect answers. Enter 

the number correct and the WPM on your Progress Chart. 

6. Re-read the Essay to understand any question or word you 
might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionary to study any 
missed vocabulary words. If you do not understand why 
you missed, a question, or a word, ask the Instructor. 
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ESSAY 14 



1. , Read the film for Essay 13^ Use the speed in Box L on the 

Progress Chart. See the Chart on the inside of the front 
cover for the way to set the machine for the film. 

2. Read the Title and Focus for Essay 14. See ffe Note on 
page 3. Read Essay 14. ' 

3. DO NOT USE THE READING PACER! Use a Time Clock. Time: 

4. Refer to the Time Chart. Enter the WPM here WPM 

Enter this WPM on your Progress Chart W Essay 14. 

SPECIAL NOTE: If this WPM is higher than that given in Box L,* then 
in the future use this higher speed.* If this WPM is lower than that 
^iven in Box L, see the Instructor. Reniember:-- Even when you do 
not use a reading pacer,, push yourself to read at your new higher speed. 

5. Now answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary Questions, ; 
Do not -re- read the Essay as you do this. 

6. Check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. Enter 
'the number correct and the WPM on your Progress Chart. 

7. Re-read the Essay to understand any question or word you ^ ' 
might have gotten wrong. Use (hk dictionary to study any 

missed vocabulary words. If you do not understand why 
you missed. a question, or a word, ask the Instructor. 

▲AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA t 

ESSAY 15 ^ ; 



1. Read the film for Essay 14. Use the speed in Box L on 
the Progress Chart. See the Chart on the inside of the 
front cover for the way to set the machine for the film. 

2. Read the Title and Focus for Essay 15. See the Note 
on page 3. - * 

3. Read the Essay 15 on the reading pacer. Use tiie WPM 
in Box L on the Progress Chart. 

4. ^fow answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary Questions. 
Do not re-read the Essay as you do this. 

5. Check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. Enter the ^ 
number correct and the WPM on your Progress Chart. 

6. Re-read the Essay to understand any question or word you 
might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionary to sludy any ' 
missed vocabulary words. If you do not un,detr stand why 
you missed a question, or a word, ask the Instructor. 
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ESSAY 16 

1. aead the film for Essay 15. .Use the speed in BoxX on the 
Progress Chart. See the Chart on the inside of the front 
cover for the way to set the machine for the film. 

2. Read the title and Focus for Essay 16. See Note on p. 3. 

3. Read Essay 16 on the reading pacer. Use the WPM in Box L. 

4. Now answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary Questions. 
Do not re-read the Essay as you do this. 

6. Check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. Enter the 
number correct and the V/PM on your Progress Chart. 

6. Re-read the Essay to understand any question or word you 
might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionai7 to study any 
missed vocabulary words. If you do not understand why 
you missed a question, or a word, ask the Instructor. 

AAAAAAAAAAAAiAAAAAA 

ESSAY 17 

1. Read the film for Essay 16. Use the speed in Box L on the 
Progress Chart. See the Chart on the inside of the front 
cover for the way to set the machine for the film. 

2. Read the Title and Focus for Essay 17. See Note on p. 3. Read Essay 17. 

3. DO NOT USE THE READING PACER! Use a Time Clock. Time: 

4. Refer to the Time Chart. Enter the WPM here WPM 

Enter this WPM on your Progress Chart for Essay 14. 

SPECIAL NOTE: If this WPM is higher than that given in Box L, then 
. in the future use this higher speed. If this WPM is lower than that 
• given in Box L> see the Instructor. Remember:-- Even when you do 
not use a reading pacer> push yourself to read at your new higher speed. 

6. Now answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary Questions. 
Do not re-read the Essay as you do this. 

6. Check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. Enter 
the number correct and tlie WPM on your Progress Chart. 

7. Re-read the Essay to understand any question or word you 
might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionary to study any 
missed vocabulary words. If you do not understand why 
you missed a question, or a word, ask the Instructor^ 
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ESSAY 18 

1. ' Read the film for Essay 17. Use the Speed in Box L on the 

Progress Chart. See the Chart on the inside of the front 
cover for the way .to set the machine for the film. 

2. Read the Title and Focus for ESsay 18; ' See Note on p.. 3. 

3. Read Essay 18 on the reading pacer. Use the WPM in Box L. 

4. Now answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary Questions. 
Do not re-read the Essay as you do this. 

5. ^ Check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. Enter the 

number correct and the WPM on your Progress Chart. 

6. Re-read the Essay to understand any question or word you * 
might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionary to study any 
-missed vocabulary words. If you do not understand why 
you missed a question^ or a word, ask the Instructor. 

A A A^A A A A A A A A A 4f A A A A A* 

ESSAY 19 

1. Read the Film for Essay 18. Use the speed in Box L on the 
Progress Chart. See the Chart on the inside of the front 
cover for the way to set the macJiine for the film. 

2. Read the Title and Focus for Essay 19. Sec Note on p. 3. 

. 3. Read Essay 19 on the reading pacer. Use the WPM in Box L. 

4. Now answer the Comprehension and Vocabulary Questions. 
Do not re-read the Essay as you do this. 

5. Check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. Enter the 
number correct and the WPM on your Progress Chart. 

6. Re-read the Essay to understand any question or word you 
might have gotten wrong. Use the dictionary to study any 
missed vocabulary words. If you do not understand why you 
missed a question, or a word, ask the Instructor. 
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•I5!SSAY20'- '• 

1. 'Read.theiiLpi for Essay 19. Use the speed In Box L ou the - 
Progress Chart*.. Se.e the Chart on the inside of the front 
co^^<if-forr;tKo;\y:ay to set the machine fOr the film, 

2. Read the 'title arid Focu^ for Essay 1&, See Note .6a p. 3. — 

3. ix> NO'X OSE THE READING PACER TO READ THIS ESSAY! ' ^ 

" Use a tinie clock. Time 

4. Refer io^he Time Chart, Enter the WPM here WF I 

Then enter this WPM on your Progress Chart. 

5. ^ Now answer your Comprehension and Vocabulary Questions. 

€• Now check your answers. Circle incorrect answers. Enter 
the number correct and the WPM on your Progress Chart. 
Usa the~ dictionary to study missed words. If you do not under- 
stand why you missed a question, or a word, ask the Instructor. 

7. READ THE FILM FOR ESSAY 20. Use the FINAL WPM you 
got \vhen you timed your work. For a qhallenge, try a higher 

8. " CONGRATULATIONS ! 

You have now finished your O. R. A. program of Rapid Reading. 
Look at the progress you have made since Essay 1 ! 
Please give this material to your Instructor. 



THE END 
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READING RATE (WPM) CHART 

Elapsed Reading 
Reading Rate 
Time (WPM) 

1:00-1 :14 , . 1000 

<l!lS>l!?.Q > 800 

1:30-1:44— . 665 

1:45-1:59— 570 

2:00^2:14 : 500 

2:15*2:29. •■ ^ 445 

2:30-2:44-__ 400 

2:45-2:59^ 365 

3:00-3:14 335 

3:15-3:29 ^ 30U 

3:30-3:44,- 285 

3:45-3:59^ 265 

4:00*4:14' , 250 

4:15-4:29. , 230 

4:30-4:44:_ 220 

4:45-4:59.- . 210 

5:00-5:14 , 200 

5:15-5:29^ 190 

S:3a.S!44 180 

5:45-5:59- 175, 



6:00-6:14— ^ — 165 

6:15.6:29. 160 

6:30-6:44^ — . ^ 155 

6:45-6:59^ ^ 150 

7:00-7:14 , ^ 140 

7:15-7:29 . i35 

7:30-7:44,.. ^ 130. 

7:45-7:59 J__ 125 

• 

8:00-8:14 120 

dil5-8:29. .117 

8:30-8:44 '. 114 

8:45-a:59____L_i___ no 
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RECORD YOUR COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS BELCW 
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No. 


Essay 
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RECORD YOUR VOCABULARY QUESTIONS BELCTV 
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Essay 
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RECORD YOUR COMPREHENSION QUESTIONS BELOW 
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RECORD YOUR VOCABULARY ANSWERS BELOW 
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